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E wish to call the special attention of our readers to the first article 
in this issue, written by Charles H. Judd of the University of Chicago 
and appearing originally in The School Review. For at least three 
reasons, it is one of the most important articles we have ever had the pleasure 
of presenting in our pages. 
N the first place, it is highly significant that the time has come at last when 
the foremost educators of the country are willing to give their serious 
attention to the “Movies”. Jibes have long been flung at visual education 
that it is a toy of the “faddists’” of the “small-fry’ educators, and “that the 
really important element in American education would not waste their time 
on a matter which is really nothing more than an incidental by-product of a 
colossal and unintelligent industry.” Such remarks are becoming more and 
more ridiculous. 


|‘ the second place, the article is not only one of the first but one of the 


ablest discussions of this relatively new question by high educational auth- 
ority. Dr. Judd does more than utter eminent opinion on the movie situa- 
tion—he points out a definite program for constructive procedure which 
should prove rich food for thought and a strong stimulus to action by every 
thinking educator under whose eye it falls. 

N the third place, it gives a rare opportunity for the visual field to prove 

itself alive. Here is a specific invitation from a high educational court— 
Dr. Judd is Chairman of the N. E. A. Committee appointed to confer with the 
authorities of ‘“‘“moviedom”—to present some real evidence on a national ques- 
tion of grave importance. Such an invitation should be met with wholesale 
response from the large body of serious educators and laymen who believe 
in the visual movement, in the movies as a tremendous social force today, and 
who are in a position to supply from actual experience the data that is called 
for. 

It is because THE EpUCATIONAL SCREEN reaches precisely the public best 
qualified to answer such a summons that we use our space to reprint entire 
this significant article. 

Read “Education and the Movies” carefully. Then write. Send your 
material to The School Review, or to Charles H. Judd personally, or to THE 
EpUCATIONAL SCREEN. We shall take care that matter coming to us reaches 
Dr. Judd himself. Some of the material may appear in The School Review 
if its editors so desire. Much more of it can probably be printed in THE 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, for it is a magazine particularly concerned with this 


field. 
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ERY soon, probably in the May issue, we shall have some very impor- 
tant announcements to make regarding three new departments in THE 
EpuCATIONAL SCREEN to cover the Church, Lantern Slides, and Motion 

Picture Projection. The names of the men who are to conduct these depart- 
ments will be significant of the quality of service to be rendered by this 
magazine. 

HE merging of two magazines is a difficult task, involving an immense 

amount of detail work before the records of each can be straightened the 

out, checked against each other, and brought into a unified and harmonious . 
whole. The mere matter of combining two subscription lists, so as to avoid oe 
both omissions and duplications, is in itself a problem of some magnitude. oi 
We believe the whole task is practically completed, but we cannot expect to t 
have escaped occasional inaccuracy. 

We are especially anxious that our records be accurate regarding the ‘> 
members of The National Academy of Visual Instruction and of The Visual ” 
Instruction Association of America. The subscription, to which every such “ 
member is entitled by virtue of his membership, is dated from January to - 
December of the current year. Hence every such member should have re- ee 
ceived three issues already fer 1923 (January, February, March). on 

This, therefore, is to invite any member of either organization to inform sce 
us if any one of the above numbers has failed to arrive. The missing copy or Pe 
copies will be mailed immediately. As new stencils have now been made for 7 
all members there will be no irregularity in the arrival of future issues. yi 

In some instances subscribers are members of both organizations, and oe 
are therefore entitled to receive two copies. In such cases two stencils stand 7 
in our files. Should any member receiving two copies wish that the second 1 
one be mailed to an interested friend, we shall be glad to make such change on 
in this office and mail the extra copy direct to the name and address desired. lem 

Th 

HE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN has just been admitted to Second ing 

Class classification by the United States Post Office. bec 

If any reader wonders why we mention a matter so exceedingly Cor 

common among educational periodicals, we would remind him that it is ex- the 
ceedingly rare in a publication devoted to the field of visual education. So to a 
rare, in fact, that it has never happened before. THe EDUCATIONAL SCREEN is peti 
the first magazine in this field to be honored by this sort of approval from for 
Washington which is but another evidence that THe EpUCATIONAL SCREEN is eno: 
what it claims to be—the only independent magazine devoted to the visual cause in F 
American education. gan 
thei 

MONG the contents for May will be the following articles: “Imagery latic 

in Education” by R. G. Jones, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, toh 

Ohio; “Visual Education in the Teaching of English” by H. G. Paul, whi 
Professor of the Teaching of English, University of Illinois; “Is Visual Edu- Oth 
cation a Fad?” by Joseph J. Weber, Head of Department of Visual Instruc- ast 
tion, University of Texas. | 
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Education and the Movies" 


CHARLES 


H. Jupp 


University of Chicago 


T the Boston meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association Mr. 


Will Hays asked the educators of 
the United States to co-operate with him 
and the Motion and 
Distributors of America, whom he repre- 
sents, in improving the movies. 


Picture Producers 


The production and the exhibition of 
moving pictures have gone through a 
feverish stage of the most extravagant 
expansion. In a little less than twenty 
years the industry of entertaining the 
American public with picture shows has 
become one of the most lucrative and ex- 
tensive businesses of the country. Im- 
mense fortunes have been made by pro- 
ducers and actors, and 
every day throngs frequent the theatres 


by individual 


that have sprung up in every town and 
on almost every city street in the land. 
This rapid expansion has given little 
occasion for deliberate study of the prob- 
lems involved in making moving pictures 
The technique of producing and the act- 
ing have improved, to be sure, but chiefly 
because of the 
Competition does not in general push in 
the direction of refinement. So it began 
to appear about two years ago that com- 


stress of competition. 


petition was becoming too intense even 
for those who had profited by the earlier 
enormous developments of the movies. 
Furthermore, the American people be- 
gan at about the same time to withdraw 
their support. 
lations as to the reason. 
to hard times the falling off in attendance, 
which has been estimated at 30 per cent. 
Others believe that satiety has set in and 


There are various specu- 
Some attribute 





that the people have been surfeited with 
the cheap and repetitious and not infre- 
quently lewd pictures with which the 
producers sought to stimulate the jaded 
appetite of a much entertained nation. 
Whatever the cause, the fact is that 
the producers began to feel the disastrous 
effects of unbridled competition and re- 
duced box office receipts. So they began 
to study the book of moral and artistic 
improvement. They employed Mr. Hays, 
declared ready to consider 
any formula of improvement that was 


themselves 
offered, and united in an association 
which had among other purposes the 
checking of disastrous competition. 

It was at this stage that the educators 
were called in. Every moral cause ap- 
peals to educators, and here was a move 
in the direction of genuine public reform. 

The call to the educators was a little 
President Owen of the National 
Association tried to find out 


vague. 
Education 
just what the educators can contribute. 
Finally, after a great deal of discussion 
of possibilities, he appointed a committee. 
This paper is prepared with a view to 
stimulating discussions which, it is 
hoped, will help this committee in formu- 
lating a policy for the association. 

It is interesting and impressive to learn 
what the producers really think of a com- 
mittee of educators. As soon as the com- 
mittee took up the work of discovering 
its province, the emphatic suggestion 
came from the producers that the edu- 
cators had better confine their activities 
at the outset to pedagogical films. A 
pedagogical film is one which is useful in 


*Reprinted in full from The School Review for March, 1923, by permission. 
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a classroom and not likely to compete 
with the entertainment film commonly 
exhibited in theatres. 

The committee is gathering material 
for some reports on pedagogical films, 
and these reports, it is hoped, will in due 
time throw light on the difficult problem 
of using moving pictures for purposes 
of school instruction. In the meantime, 
this invitation for discussion is sent out 
in the hope of opening up a line of inquiry 
which unfortunately, as it seems to the 
present writer, the producers prefer not 
to have the educators follow, at least at 
present. It is a deliberate effort to call 
the attention of educators and producers 
to an important fact, namely, the fact 
that the entertainment which is being 
offered to the young people of this coun- 
try today as their chief amusement is 
essentially unsound in character and cer- 
tain to produce all of the unfavorable re- 
sults of intellectual dissipation if it is not 
radically reformed. 

The teacher who thinks that the effects 
of the movies do not reach into her class- 
room unless she uses a lantern and brings 
in films is very shortsighted. ‘The fact 
is that young people and old are getting 
a type of mental training at the moving- 
picture theatre which is fixing mental 
habits to a degree which we have not 
been recognizing as we should. 

Let us put as pointedly as we can the 
antithesis between the ordinary moving 


picture and those forms of thinking 
which the school tries to cultivate. The 
school teaches the child that he must 


control his imagination so that the things 
which he builds up in his mind conform 
to reality. In school two and two always 
make four. In school the law of gravity 
always operates. In 
that a garden must always be planted be- 
fore it can grow. In school one learns 
that skill is acquired by application. In 


school one learns 
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school one learns that health depends op 
sound habits of life. 
in school that reality is rigid and regular, 
What does one learn at the ordinary 


In short, one learns 


movie? One becomes accustomed to the 
most extravagant modes of life, to the 
most improbable happenings, to unearned 
success, and to every possible escape from 
natural law. 

Let it be noted that we are not dis- 
cussing at all what is ordinarily spoken 
of as the moral aspect of the movie. The 
prodigality and the disregard for custom 
and social law are not at the moment in 
our minds. We are discussing the ordi- 
nary happenings. 

The matter can be put in psychological 
The human mind has the greatest 
freedom and flexibility in the manage- 


terms. 
ment of its ideas. One may think of one’s 
self as floating through the air, or as im- 
mensely rich or powerful, although one 
knows that all of these things are only in 
one’s mind. The technical psychologist 
calls this freedom and flexibility of ideas 
imagination. One can imagine anything 
one likes. Not only so, but there is a 
kind of relaxation in letting one’s mind 
together in 


letting ideas fit 


kaleidoscopic variety. 


go and 


Untrammeled imagination as_ recrea- 
tion may be legitimate, but the process 
the task of 


developing self possession of one’s ideas. 


of education is devoted to 
One may fit ideas together as one will, 
but in the long run one’s imagination will 
be constructive and useful only when 
one’s imaginations issue in effect on fe 
ality. One may, if we will, imagine a 
utopia, but the constructive erection of 
a new plan of housing the people of a city 
requires a higher type of trained imagi 
nation. 

The school takes the advantage of the 
flexibility of ideas. In the biology class 
the mind follows the migration of the 
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birds and builds up a life cycle that no 
eye has seen in its entirety. In chemistry 
the school carries the imagination into 
the play of atoms. In history the imagi 
nation sweeps over vast periods of time. 
In every one of these cases, however, the 
must fit into the 


combination of ideas 


facts. The train of ideas is not a suc 


cession of extravagant happenings; it is 
a train of steady, coherent occurrences. 


With this kind of goal before class 


room teaching, is it not strange that 
teachers have not seen their perfectly ob 
vious relation to the movies? ‘The fact 


is that while the school is trying to train 
pupils to be critical and exacting in their 
own minds, the movie is pulling in the 
other direction in 80 per cent of the cases. 
The movie has almost all of the freedom 
and flexibility of the human imagination. 
The hero can climb up the side of a build 
ing. He can ride the wildest horse with 
out any preliminary training. He drives 
at speeds that would be ruinous to any 
ordinary automobile. 


buildings. 


He goes through 
could all 
too, but we do not do so ordinarily. 


This we imagine, 
Yet 
every night a very large percentage of 
the American people go to a wonderland 
where the 
switched off. There is 
probability,. no 
mishap. 


constructive imagination is 
there no law of 
danger of unfavorable 

This is legitimate recreation, rest fot 
the mind, someone will say. Certainly, 
it will have to be admitted that there is 
pleasure not to be denied to human kind 
in the utter abandon of an untrammeled 
imagination. 
this 


How often can one go on 
kind of an intellectual spree 
come back to truly constructive imagin 


ing? 


and 


This is the question which one is 
forced ultimately to ask. If 
do business in a world full of keen com 


one has to 


petition where success depends on fore 


AND 
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sight, which is a form of imagination, 
does one get the best. training for con- 


structive business thinking in the midst 
of daily extravaganza? 

The question may arise in the mind of 
some reader, Is the gist of this article 
a plea for less frequent attendance on the 
Not at all. 


suggest a 


movies? This article is in- 


tended to program through 
which the educators may help the pro- 
ducers. 

he reason why the American people 
have so long put up with weak and often 
utterly stupid movies is that they’ have 
no training in the intelligent appreciation 
Phis art with 
its infinite possibilities has come upon 


‘ 


of movies. new form of 
us with a rush, and we are ignorant and 
unappreciative of its possibilities. 

Let us think of some of the advantages 
of this new form of art. The scenery in 
theatre is meager and flat 
Che moving picture has all 


an ordinary 
and rigid. 
outdoors and indoors for its background 
It can shift 
It is responsible 


and for its scenes of action. 
scenes in an instant. 
for the achievement of some of the high- 
est effects of art because of this advan- 
tage. Special attention is called to the 
word “responsible.” 

lhe ordinary theatre cannot emphasize 
a single point. It cannot throw in a 
close-up and for the moment concentrate 
the attention of the whole audience on a 
single minute point in the world of hap- 
penings 

The ordinary theatre cannot command 
many actors for a single play. The new 
silent drama can introduce as many play- 
ers as there are in the visible world. 

\n instructive contrast can be drawn 
between the moving picture and the story 
that one reads from the printed page. 
detail 

the 


and a 
picture 


There is a richness of 


subtlety of expression in 
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which pass in concreteness anything that 
language can convey. 

What has 
young people intelligent about this new 
form of art? What, indeed, is there any- 
where in our literature that discusses 
soberly even for adults the possibilities 
of artistic use of this new instrument of 
entertainment? Do our people know that 
a close-up which is intended to show 


the school done to make 


some overwhelming emotion is in reality 
very often screamingly funny as it slowly 
exhibits a distorted face wholly unlike 
the natural exhibition of an emotion? Do 
our people ever stop to think that lack of 
fidelity to nature is an artistic offense, 
here as it would be in any other form of, 
art? 

What educators ought to begin to do 
is to help the next generation acquire 
what we do not now have, taste in this 
new form of art. Do not let anyone make 
the mistake of thinking that the only 
salutary reform to be advocated lies in 
the direction of abstinence. People are 
going to go to moving-picture shows. 
Making pictures moral means making 
them more worth going to. This means 
raising the level of their correspondence 
to the highest types of imagination. Do 
not let the producers get the impression 
that the educators are not going to have 
a hand in training taste. Let us over- 
come the shortcomings of the past by de- 
veloping a vigorous interest in the ar- 
tistic side of moving pictures and by 
training young people to demand truly 
artistic effects. 

The method of doing this is not far to 
seek. Provide a time in the school for 
the discussion of movies. Ask the pupils 
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to analyze the plot with a view to dis- 
covering its probabilities. How likely is 
that to happen which is portrayed? Then 
ask how well the pantomime expressed 
the idea, and what artificial pantomime 
had to be introduced in order to shorten 
the story. Ask how far the dress of the 
actors was appropriate. Ask how far 
the facial expressions were appropriate, 

In the high school there could be de- 
veloped a group of art critics who would 
do more to elevate community taste than 
any board of censors that could be set up. 
There is material here for composition, 
for science, and for training in straight 
thinking which will be helpful to the 
general school program. 

The committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association which has been in- 
structed to report on moving pictures 
will be very much aided in the prepara- 
tion of its report if teachers will study 
the problem suggested in this paper and 
contribute discussions. It is planned to 
print several other papers on the general 
problem which is here introduced. Will 
some teachers begin constructive experi- 
mentation and help the committee? The 
full list of members of the committee is 
as follows: Leonard P. Ayres, Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Eliza- 
beth Breckinridge, Louisville Normal 
School, Louisville, Kentucky; Ernest L. 
Crandall, 157 East 67th Street, New York 
City; Susan M. Dorsey, Superintendent 
of Schools, Angeles, California; 
Elizabeth Hall, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Pay- 
son Smith, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Massachusetts; Charles 
H. Judd (chairman), University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Los 
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Picture, an Influential 


Factor in Community Life 


GEORGE A. ZEHRUNG 
Director of Motion Picture Bureau 
International Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 


“THE END?” flashed on the screen, just 
as the whistle closed the noon hour. For 
the preceding thirty minutes, the whole 
works of a Philadelphia concern had been 
visiting in West Virginia with Buddies they 
had never seen, or possibly had never even 
thought of before. 

“You know,” said Big Steve to his fore- 
man, as they walked back to their depart- 
ment, “I never realized that our job here 
depended so much on the boys in the coal 
and ore mines, and how much they depend 
on us. Why, our cutting machines and 
drills make their work considerably easier 
and increase their earnings. I tell you, 
these business pictures are great stuff; 
maybe some day the boss will have us taken, 
and then the boys in West Virginia can visit 
us and see how their machines are made. 
Anyway, these pictures bring us all closer 
today, don’t they?” 

“They sure do,” replied Bill. 
the shoe picture last week? Well, 
would have thought there was so much work 
in making a shoe? The information that 
picture gave will keep many fellows from 


“Remember 
who 


paying too much or too little for shoes, and 
then, too, they will know what to look out 
for when buying. You know there are lots 
of things I have seen here on our screen that 
have appealed to me more than this job, but, 
seeing those boys today rip out the coal with 
our machines, was one of the most gratify- 
ing things I have experienced. It makes 
your job different, when you know the 
things you are doing, day after day, are 
helping someone else to help himself, as well 
as others. These pictures, showing us what 
the other fellow does and how he does it, 


are one of the best things yet in the plant’s 
Y. M. C. A. Program.” 

“Now, you said something,” replied the 
machinist. “And then, this is the only place 
you can see them. We pay for the fake and 
fun up at the corner, but here we get the 
facts free, and the pictures seem a part of 
our work, too, I'll tell the world!” 

“I was telling my wife,” said Steve, 
“about the orange picture we saw here sev- 
eral weeks ago, and you know, the kids saw 
the same picture down at the school. Then 
they wrote compositions on how oranges 
Now, that’s real education.” 

Tony, the clerk, said: 


grow. 
“There are all 
kinds of oranges, same as apples, and me 
thinking all these years that oranges were 
just oranges, but believe me, these oranges 
are certainly great.” 

“But, going back to our machine, did you 
notice anything particular about the opera- 
tion of that 784 cutter?” 

“Yes,” said the foreman “I wondered 
if the operator was feeding too fast, or if 
It’s too bad Arch 
wasn’t here today, for he is responsible for 
the new feed on that machine I’m going 
to see him about it, and suggest shifting the 
balance a little farther front. I think it will 
increase the length of the cut and make it 
easier to handle from entries to rooms.” 

“IT don’t know but what you're right. 
I’m sure it wasn’t the gears. You know, 
I’ve made the drive gears for that cutter 
for the past five years, and this is the first 
time I have ever seen one of them eat their 
rock,” said Steve, as he 


it was a faulty drive. 


way into the 


switched on the power. 


This bit of actual dialogue is taken from 
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an account of the regular noon-hour film 
showing in a Philadelphia mill. Hundreds 
of similar exhibitions are occurring daily in 
the non-theatrical field. 

Strange as it may seem, the pictures in 
such exhibitions are those that are giver 
“thumbs down” by the majority of theatri- 
cal patrons. Business, or industrial pic- 
tures, as they are commonly called, are be- 
ing increasingly used by schools, churches 
and other organizations, to emphasize or 
illustrate their message. ‘This adaptation, or 
adoption if you will, shows remarkable ver- 
satility in capitalizing these valuable forces. 
This method of application increases rather 
than diminishes the message the producer 
or manufacturer wishes to convey, through 
his industrial picture. 

As the commercial entertainment picture 
stimulates the emotions and serves to ap- 
pease the demand for tears, laughter, love 
and hate, so the business picture awakens 
‘he intellect, develops a broader conception 
of life and of our intricate and complex 
social system. It creates a harmonious un- 
derstanding of, and a greater sympathy for, 
those in other walks of life. These pic- 
tures are the silent masterful appeal for the 
brotherhood of man, and a grim warning 
and barrier against intolerance by sect or 
class. 

During the past five years, industrial pic- 
tures have risen from an uninteresting trip 
through a factory, to productions of real 
merit. These early pictures were ground 
out by free-lance and often inexperienced 
camera men, with the result that they were 
of little value to either manufacturers or 
audience. The present day production is 
built with as much and often greater care 
and preparation than many of our heralded 
super-productions. That a business picture 
designed for a purpose, artistically and 
skillfully produced, brings the desired re- 
sults, has been proven over and over again. 
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Its entertainment qualities open the theatre 
to it, and its educational value createsa de- 
mand in the non-theatrical field. 

During the past year, many of these ex- 
ceptional business photoplays have been 
royally received in the theatres. Our Bu- 
reau, (The Motion Picture Bureau, Indus- 
trial Department of the Y. M. C. A.), but 
one of a score of distributors, is listing pic- 
tures provided by 88 to 100 business con- 
cerns of national reputation. The demand 
for these films is greater than the supply, 
and convinces one that this type of picture 
is successful in meeting requirements of the 
non-theatrical field, namely entertainment 
and informational, and from the manufac- 
turer’s point of view, a direct sales and 
educational service to the consumer. 

When boiler-makers request to see how 
typewriters are made, and churches are pre- 
senting, in connection with their Sunday 
evening services, care of the teeth, produc- 
tion of coal, growing of oranges, etc., and 
coal miners ask for “A look-in on the silk 
industry,” one does not have to ask: “Do 
people want to know about these things?” 
The present system of production and dis- 
tribution of entertainment pictures, makes 
the securing of the comparatively few avail- 
able films, extremely difficult. ( Practically 
the entire supply of entertainment pictures 
to the non-theatrical field, is secured through 
independent non-theatrical exchanges, a 
service not too bountiful or satisfactory at 
the present time. ) 

Theatrical exhibitors, fearing that the 
non-theatrical exhibitions will decrease 
their business receipts, demand that the dis- 
tributors refrain from providing any the- 
atrical pictures to non-theatrical exhibitors. 
On the other hand, the exhibitors are con- 
tinually being prodded by Committees on 
Better Films to select higher class pictures, 
and are seriously handicapped by the meth- 
ods through which they must book pictures 


from distributors. Few, if any, exhibitors 
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have the option of selection, or choice of 
programs. 

The theatrical field producers figure on a 
quick turn-over, the average expectancy 
being a complete return of their initial in- 
yestment in 14 weeks or less, with one hun- 
dred percent profit in an additional fifty- 
two weeks. 

Until some philanthropist or philanthro- 
the 
duction of special pictures for the church 
and school, without the thought of financial 


pic organization makes possible pro- 


return, they will have to be content with the 
“catch as catch can” from the various non- 
theatrical film agencies. The school, though 
able at the present time to secure but a 
few experimental, complete film courses of 
study, or direct supplementary material for 
their text, is in a much more favorable po- 
sition than the church, as practically all 
scenics, comedies, serials and many dramatic 
productions, have a direct bearing upon the 
subjects of physical and commercial geog- 
raphy, history, physics and literature, while 
the industrial or business pictures lend them- 
selves readily to vocational guidance, sci- 
ence and mechanics, and provide excellent 
material for observation. 

One of the most valuable uses, to which 
our schools can put the industrial picture, 
isin connection with the vocational guidance 
courses. There is no doubt in the minds 
of educators 
that a large percent of our industrial unrest 


and employment managers 


is due to square pegs in round holes; if 
through an industrial picture one or more 
boys and girls find a more congenial field 
of labor, or become more interested in the 
things they are doing, the picture will have 
served the Nation well. 

Members of the Theatre Owners League 
of America, have issued a statement, in 
which they offered to open their houses any 
Saturday morning, to educational institu 
tions or societies, for the free exhibition of 
motion pictures, pertaining to education 
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PICTURE 


Whether the League has realized an un- 
usual opportunity to render a_ priceless 
service to our coming citizens, or whether 
the offer was prompted in self-defence, or 
to create a greater spirit of good will to the 
theatre, or to retard a supposed encroach- 
ment upon the theatrical business by the 
rapidly increasing use of film by industries 
and institutions, churches and schools, we 
care not, the fact is: they have offered. It 
is an opportunity worthy of consideration, 
and a service of real merit. It is up to the 
local institutions to accept at once this gen- 
erous offer. 

With the newer types of projectors and 
generating outfits, the motion picture is now 
available to all communities, from the small- 
est to the largest, and to all industries iso- 
Through the welfare 
organizations or shop communities of the 
plant, or in co-operation with the outside 


lated, or in groups. 


the noon-hour film service is be- 
The indus- 
trial picture has its place with the comedy 
at the department nights, at the plant Y. M. 
C. A.’s, the club houses, or community cen- 


agencies, 


coming quite a popular thing. 


ters. It is invariably found on the: pro- 
grams of the foremen’s and managerial staff 
departments 
using these pictures as a means of training 
new employes, by showing them the rela- 
tion of parts to each other, and the im- 
portance of the part each plays in producing 


meetings. Production are 


a perfect product. These men experience a 
new thrill and satisfaction in their work by 
appreciating and understanding their con- 
tribution, which makes others dependent 
upon their handicraft, and their dependance 
upon others, after seeing a product devel- 
oped from raw material to the consumer. 
The screen has been in turn a novelty and 
It has now be- 
come, and will continue, to be one of the 


a source of entertainment. 


greatest influential factors, in shaping the 
future of our Nation. The manufacturers’ 


(Concluded on page 171) 








Telling the Educator 


Epwarp MAYER 
Secretary, Department of Visual Instruction, University of California 


NE of the greatest draw-backs to 

the use of educational motion pic- 

tures in schools has been the fact 
that the educator has been unable to find 
material to correlate with school studies. 
The blame for this draw-back may be at- 
tributed to the distributor of motion pic- 
tures. In making a survey of the schools 
of California and coming in contact with 
hundreds of teachers it was quite a shock 
to me to find how few educators really 
knew about the vast number of educational 
motion pictures that were available for 
their use. Why not tell the teacher what 
you have? 

“Catalogues” 

Before me lie more than a dozen cata- 
logues of motion pictures, including my 
own for 1920-21. Two of these were pub- 
lished by commercial concerns and the rest 
by universities. The university catalogues 
consist of nothing but lists of titles of the 
motion pictures available for distribution. 
There is not one word regarding the con- 
tents of the films, although every one who 
deals with motion pictures realizes that 
mere titles cannot be trusted. We were all 
guilty at one time of not telling the educator 
specifically what we would offer ; and most 
of us are still guilty. 

The two catalogues published by the 
commercial organizations are beautiful shelf 
ornaments. In one is listed about twenty 
educational films. These may be obtained 
by schools probably when they have had 
their runs in theatres or when local theatre 
managers give permission. The rest of the 
catalogues, some fifty pages, is devoted ex- 
clusively to photo dramas, comedies and 
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The other catalogue is als 
3ut it is worthless from th 


“wild westers.” 
a work of art. 
educator’s point of view. 
Kind of Catalogues Needed 

Realizing that something had to be don 
in order to make the educator use the spleq 
did material that was available in motiy 
pictures, I catalogued the films of the Unj 
versity of California Extension Division 5 


subjects beginning with Agriculture an 





going right through to Zoology. This re 
quired careful thought and study. It wa “ 


necessary to know the exact contents ¢ 
every reel in our vaults. As soon as an 
such subject is received by us it is immglms: 


summarized, Th subje 


diately reviewed and 
summary or synopsis may consist of a lig 
of titles and a short explanatory paragraph we 
In listing agriculture films we went throug pictur 
our entire lot and jotted down all of thogy,;, ; 


pictures pertaining to agriculture. We difou, n 










the same with Americanization, Biology, ethessary 
Many motion pictures can be and should Whetica’ 
listed under three or four headings. Fafhe n 
instance, a nature study may also be listefthese | 
under biology and zoology; it should 
listed under nature study and _ given i 
proper number and then cross referene 
into biology and zoology. The motion pi 
ture TOADS is a nature study film. 

our catalogue this subject was given nu 


under ZOOLOGY—TOADS .- (see Natu 
Study 14-4). 
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Creel 
IE eS 
Cat. No. ... 6-45 : . No. Reels ce. Rental Price e786... Cost None... 
aly NS ee EE NE CUNT VER 


‘ 





Owned by .....Gearge. Kleine, 116. &.Michigan Ave.,Chicago,J1l1l. 


A trip through the Potomac Canal from Harper's | 








don Synopsis ....44...¥2 2)... alt VUES VY FOYUMAS VENAs 2500) 

len Ferry to Washington, D.C. Built under the direetion of 
$0 George Washinton. Harper's Ferry and ruins of old. 
Uni Government Arsenal. Coal barges. Comparison rail and 
an Catalogue Card, Visual Instruction Department 

: rd Form 4-7—2m-12,'22 

wa Index Card used by the Extension Division of the Uni- 

$ 4 versity of California for classified record of films. 

an 


films and will greatly help them in selecting 
Th subjects for use in class work. 
i lig Cross-reference Card Index 


‘ap “We now keep a card index of our motion 





oUg pictures. One of the cards is illustrated on 
this page. When we are ready to publish 


bur new catalogue next year, it will be nec- 









energy. 
Our 
also cross referenced, commence with com 


entertainment pictures which are 
tdy and go through to miscellaneous. Under 
entertainment are listed many of our educa- 
luitional pictures which have a certain enter- 
ADfainment value and which can be used to 


There may be some errors in the cata- 


loging of our motion pictures. One error 


Results of This System 
What have been the results of this cata- 
logue? Previously we had many excellent 
seldom or never used, 
because the educator had no way to tell 


reels which were 
November is con- 
sidered’ a poor distributing month in the 
non-theatrical field in this territory, but last 
November this Department distributed a 
total of 519 motion pictures of which 80% 


what they contained. 


were in the territory of Northern Califor- 
75% of our distribution was to 
We estimate that 


this department will distribute from eight 


nia and 


educational institutions. 


hundred to nine hundred motion pictures 
per month from January 1 to June 15. The 
the great 
amount of distribution that we are giving 
our motion pictures but the fact that the 


most gratifying result is not 


teacher is now constantly using the pro- 
little 
tribution before our descriptive catalog was 


ductions which received or no di 


published. More thought is given the se- 
lection of educational films. The catalogue 
has been an incentive to schools not equipped 
with projection apparatus to so equip them- 
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selves in order to make use of this new 
educational tool. In 1918 there were about 
fifty schools equipped with motion picture 
apparatus in this state. Today there are 
over one thousand and the number is in- 


creasing at the rate of forty per month. 


Central Bureau of Information Needed 

A plan should be worked out by which it 
would be possible for an educator to obtain 
from one central point information as to 
what is available in motion pictures in any 
given subject. It is possible to establish 
such a Bureau of Information at a very 
small cost. But to do so it would be neces- 
sary to have the absolute cooperation of 
every producer interested in the advance- 
ment of his educational subjects. It would 
be necessary for an intelligent staff to re- 
view hundreds of pictures. As soon as the 
picture has been reviewed it could be classi- 
fied and cross-referenced and the necessary 
index cards immediately typed. 
as sufficient material has been previewed a 
list should be published giving the title of 
each subject, the number of reels, the pro- 
ducer, and the distributor together with a 


As soon 


Newer Issues in Motion-Picture Situation* 


3y H. Dora STECKER 


Secretary of Review Committee, 


OWEVER experimental the motion picture 


has been as a medium of expression, how- 
ever huge-scale production has evolved to be, how- 


ever extensively the factory method of producing 


has been developed, with its immense studios, 
its thousands of performers, and the studied 
detail to each inconsequential episode; the fact 
remains that the producer is a most timid per- 
son, for the most part. He has been boldly 
experimental with the mechanical technique by 
which pictures are put together, but he has been 
fearsome about straying into original pastures 


*From an address delivered before The Woman’s City Club of Cincinnati. Reprinted by permis 
sion from The Bulletin for December, 1922, published by the Woman’s City Club of Cincinnati 


Ohio, in the interest of Better Citizenship. 


This article began in March and concludes in this number. 
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Cincinnati 
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synopsis of the film. A list of the addresses 
of the distributors and their various offices 
should be printed in a conspicuous place in 
the catalogue. The distribution of these 
catalogues should be made through the 
various disinterested state university ex. 
this Department 
could easily distribute 20,000 such lists each 
Supplements to this list should be 
published every month as new material js 
\t the end of 
the year and during the summer months 


changes. In California 


year. 
previewed and catalogued. 


when there is little or no distribution in the 
non-theatrical field the entire list could be 
revised at the headquarters and new lists 
published. 

If there is one thing that the moving pic- 
ture industry can do to promote better feel- 
ing between the public and the producers, 
distributors and theatre men, it is the pub- 
To pub- 


lish such a list would mean that the pro- 


lishing of such a list of pictures. 


ducer, distributing organization and exhibi- 
tor would have to put prejudice out of 
Only by the 
among all factors in the industry can such 
a list be published. 


sight. closest cor )peration 


Council for Better Motion Pictures. 
to find new and unhackneyed themes. For the 
most part, he has repeated episode after epi- 
sode, and story after story, because the original 
was found at some time to have made an ap- 
peal. This is really the explanation why we 
have quantity production in stereotyped plots 
and much that I seriously 
propose a limitation of output of certain types 


situations. So so, 


of stories. If we can apply a percentage restric- 
tion to our immigration, why not estimate, like- 
wise, the per cent of crude melodrama, slap} 
stick inane adventure serials 


comedy, and 
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which are to be let loose on the public in any and taught to play up the sensational—thanks 
year? This would act as a deterrent to those to the publicity methods of the industry. A few 
companies which specialize in these fields, and of the largest theaters have broken down this 
whose productions are destined for the most ittitude, and have developed artistic presenta- 
part, for the poorer neighborhoods and_ thi tion and a high-class program in its entirety, 
small town; the slapstick come dy and the serial but the VY are exceptions Most people do not 
being intended mainly for children. During or know that the exhibitor is not a free agent to 
week last fall a single Cincinnati film exchang« pick and choose what films he shall exhibit, 
had some sixty serials in circulation in the tl especially if he changes his program often. The 
aters of this locality. Apropos, a survey of m« ome office usually sells a season’s output to a 
tion picture houses, made in Cleveland, showed purchaser and requires the purchaser to sign 
that thirty-four out of the seventy-three houses tor a “bloc” of films, as it is called. Some of 
which were operating at the ti f the suri these may be good, some bad, and some indif- 
were using serials. terent ©ome ma contain a few stars who 
It was only by accident that tl ndustry tually pl n slightly dubious themes. I 
discovered the financial asset of wholesome remember the feeling of futility which overcame 
motion pictures. You remember what a furor hen I was first confronted with this iron- 
“Humoresque’ mace everal ars 12" Het lad rule atte! taking over the operation of a 
was a simple mother stor t it theater here in Cincinnati. It cer- 
tremendous money maker. Since tl simila tainly works a hardship for the exhibitor who 
theme developed Phe Old Nest,” and “O the welfare of his audience at heart. Its 
the Hill,” demonstrated 1 perennial int n is the desire of each distributing com- 
of the public in the les t ul and spect to serve each theater with which it does 
ular things. Good, clear ly-drama s one | red per cent 
popular, esp — oe Pee Censorship and Enforcement 
hood theaters t 
the habits of the thousands normal { + he demat for some sort of control over 
who crave recreation at week-ends. and whi mitent of motion pictures arose simulta- 
desire to shar pl ~ sly with their growth in popularity. The 
and there wer: plentiful supply of su t public went in for legislative control through 
hand which were wholeson tertainine and orship, state and municipal, secure in the 
Piidtrws an additional clientele of our Wee | belief that all would be right once a law 
people would be added to present-day pat re gotten on the statute books. They did not 
ef tie acreen. The whol . anal ( pause to see if any means of enforcement 
a false basis—the largest enues comin ror ere provided der to carry out the rulings 
the first-run houses, wl generally a tral f the censor’s office. You all know that in 
seat theaters in the urb ee ae ‘ O so fat tent is concerned, we have a 
and aspirations of the great ly of the Am« la hich g censors wide powers. In 
can people are subordinat ‘ nost var t stat here censorship is established, 
to programs thy nt eler tv] lt I ot ( ejected unless there is some- 
the kind of thing Broad ctc we 4 thing radically wrong with them, such as ob- 
ben victtns ndecency, immorality, inhumaneness, 
The Responsibility of the Exhibitor crilege, or a tendency to corrupt morals or 
at whet veananethiiies . thin. oateited ncite crime But in Ohio, all moving pictures, 
tees who runs a theat Local organiz rding t he law, must have positive vir- 
tions of the publ - ae 4 nt their dic tu they 1 t be moral, educational, or at 
pleasure on hit Sis at really | { irmless and amusing nature. In 
Peete between the: ‘ yh eee t f these good intentions, and of the indus- 
made the picture, or is resp: a eee OR ee riousnes censors, the cold fact rema‘ns 
Meiedtionc of ttc dict at that our Ohio 1 has no teeth—no enforce 
Here vou ar: likely te iW orepl nt owe! that most state censor laws 
with but few ex eptior ‘ ‘ that , ] k the ini Cl 1 Our State it Seenls 1 
trols the indust: it the i Rie the framing of the pr*seni 
person ot meaget icks ( H a 


steeped in the jargon of t itrical advertising May | quot it the New York Commis- 
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sion of Censors has to say in this regard in its 
annual report for 1921, a short while after its 
creation? “If the statute is to be made effe tive, 
and the screen purged of objectionable ‘lms, 
there must be a system of inspection prov.ded 
for. There are about 1,700 theaters in New 
York State. Unless the theaters are inspe-ted, 
there is no manner by which it can be deter- 
mined whether films are being exhibited with- 
out the proper identification matter or witlovt 
being licensed or a permit granted. There is 
no method of determining whether the {iins 
exhibited have been deleted as directed by the 
Commission, unless an actual inspection is had 
of the films exhibited. A system of voluntary 
inspection has been undertaken in other states. 
and has proven very unsatisfactory. The Penn- 
sylvania Board of Censors (during eight years 
of operation) has tried all methods of in- 
spection, and has come to the conclusion that 
the only satisfactory way is to have paid in- 
spectors. Without proper inspection, the work 
of the New York Commission will not only 
become ineffective, but the Commission will be 
subject to more or less ridicule.” 

storm centers 
their 
will not. sit 


continue to be 
found to do 
industry 


Censors will 
wherever they are 
conscientiously, as the 
idly by, while, say a million dollar production 
distribution by the dictum 
Naturally the industry 


work 


is forbidden state 
of a mere state officer. 
is fighting the extension of 
yet, there are not more than half a dozen states 
operating under censorship; but in 1921 
on this subject were introduced into thirty-six 


censorship. As 
laws 


state legislatures, and were defeated in thirty- 
four of them. The industry, you see, has en- 
tered politics because of the menace of control 
by the public. 

There has been some talk of federal censor- 
ship, and in some quarters one hears the con- 
fession that certain companies would welcome 
government control, in order to be free from 
the inconvenience caused by conflicting stand- 
ards of the various state and municipal regula- 
tions. Mr. Hays, however, has made it clear 
in his recent public utterances that he does not 
favor federal censorship or any form of “poli- 
tical” censorship (meaning thereby 
or legislative control emanating from the pub- 
lic); as he deems it to be essentially un-Ameri 
can, and believes that if the industry is let 
alone it will right itself, possibly, with the aid 
of the public in an advisory capacity. Now let 


statutory 
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us be clear as to what this means. All of us 
I am sure, have weighed and balanced this 
question. The indiscriminate barring from cir. 

culation of great literary and scientific books ” 
by prudists, without regard to their high ger. 
iousness Of purpose, is irritating. The effort,| 
at times, of well-meaning censors to regulate | 
our morals make us somewhat skeptical of the| 
Yet the wide-spread and unregulated 





process. 
attendance of boys and girls upon commercial 
motion picture performances makes us pause | 
All of us believe that regulation of motion pic. 
tures at their source of production is infinitely 
mere logical than their rejection or alteration 


after a yearly expenditure of 


$200,000,000 


approximately 


has been incurred. Consider oy 
political philosophy which permits a group in 
the community to manufacture, without public 
supervision, as to content, $200,000,000 worth} 
of commodities annually, whose social value 
later on. But in the ab-| 


other than what! 


may be questioned 
sence of any legal safeguard 
we have set up through censorship, can we af- 
ess certain?| 
localities 


ford to give that up for something 


At least, we are assured in sO Safe- 


guarded that the worst is kept off the scree} 
we must choose with discrimination from what} 
remains. 

Long ago the industry set out to right itself.| 


I need not recount to you the beginnings of 
the National Board of Review, in 1909, I think} 
Mayor McClellan of New York} A 


City called together a group of citizens to see ar 
pictures,| 


it was, when 


what could be done about motion 


which were then largely imported from France, 
and were found to be objectionable, in many in- 


stances. You recall that this became in effect, 

the official censor board of the industry. The 
industry pays generously for having its pic- Es 
tures reviewed, and paid secretaries and a rep- V 
resentative of the industry, I am told, to sit im ; 
with each reviewing committee. Relatively few possibl 
rejections are made. So much so that the feel- ard gal 
ing has grown in some quarters, that this body jor all 


and all 


is primarily an endorsing body for the industry 
At best, it is merely a reviewing board without 
legal power of enforcing its decisions on th R‘y 
industry. Hardly a single reel comes on thd V 
this 
stamp of the National Board of Review. The 
this seal of some 


screen in country without — the en 


individ 
uninitiated confuse with the 


To t 


think they, spl 
Uncle Sam. So yO xceller 


imaginary government body, and 


film has been passed by 


(Concluded on page 165) 
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See} 
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in Report of Resolutions Committee 
1. (At the Cleveland Meeting) 

ne 
Pit) ESOLVED that the National Academy of To Professor W. M. Gregory and his asso- 
ee Visual Instruction urge the earliest ciates for the inspiring program. 
* Mhossible adoption, and universal. use of stand- fo the film producers who have gratuitously 
ss ird gauge, slow burning, cellulose acetate stock and generously provided the collection of films 
feel-[ es , — ys ae. - ata eell 
ody fOr all prints planned or adopted for educational ‘OF OM delectation. 
es and all non-theatrical use. To the speakers, particularly those not mem- 
al bers of the Academy, who have contributed so 
th ESOLVED that the National Academy of willingly to the value of the meeting. 

re Visual Instruction express its sincere ap- 


iciareciation to the following institutions and 


B* it further resolved that this body of 
Thepindividuals : Ec 


lucators, who are deeply interested in 

om! To the C a Visual Instruction, appeal to the commercial 
the, 0 the 4 leveland School ol Education lor producers of educational films for school room 
fe srendi accommodations provided, andthe use, that they shall not lessen the Historical, 


youl. i ; } , 
u/excellent arrangements made for our meeting. Geographical, or vital educational values of such 
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films by mutilating them to insert the spec- 


tacular appeals to interest which they so often 
and so mistakenly deem necessary. 


ESOLVED that these resolutions be 
spread on the minutes and published in 


“The Educational Screen,” and that copies be 


Evening Film Showings 


lt the Cleveland Mecting 


N response to a general invitation to educa- 
| tional film producers to send on two reels of 
their best production, the following film pro- 
grams were put on each evening during the 
Fourth Annual Meeting of the National Acad 
emy of Visual Instruction held at the Cleveland 


Qr 


School of Education February 27 to March 1: 


Cleveland School of Education 
Auditorium 
7:30 P. M. Tuesday 
Film Program 
American Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass 
Through Life’s Windows 
Better Pictures 
Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
Dells of Wisconsin 
Bray Productions, Inc., 130 West 46th Street, 
New York City. 
How the Mosquito Spreads Disease 
The Fly as a Disease Carrier 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich 
Luther Burbank 
Wheat and Flour 
National Tuberculosis Association, 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. 
The Kid Comes Through 
Jinks 
Society for Visual Education, 806 West Wash. 
Blvd., Chicago. 
Wasps 
Dairy Cattle—Types and Characteristics 
7:30 P. M. Wednesday 
Film Program 
Atlas Educational Film Co., 1111 So. Blvd., Oak 
Park, III. 
The Better Way of Milking 
Egg Production 
Doubleday and Page, Garden City, New York 
Manufacturing of Books (3 reels) 


Corporation, First National 
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sent by the secretary to the parties named, 
COMMITTEE 
Dr. Carlos Cummings 
Mr. Rupert Peters 
Mr. Norman Hamilton 
Mr. Carl W. Salzer 
(Adopted) 


Educational Pictures, Inc. 411 Film Bldg,| 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
My Country 
The Crater of Mt. Katmai (National Geo. 
graphic Society) 
General Electric 
York. 
Wizardry of Wireless (2 reels) 


Company, Schenectady, New 


Harcol Film Company, Inc., 
Ne W Orleans, La 
Rice Industry 


30 Camp Street, 


Standard Film Service Co., Sloat 


land, Ohio. 
Wonderful Water (Prizma) 


Bldg., Cleve- 





Neptune’s Neighbors (Prizma) 
7:30 P. M. Thursda 

Film Program 
Washington, D.C. | 
From Jacques to Johnny 
A Letter from Sezze-Romano 


American Red Cross, 


\merican Releasing Corporation, New York 
City. 
Moongold 
Walls of Jerusalem 
Homestead Film Co., 7510 Nort 
Chicago. 
Corn Industry 
McCrum, Dr. Thomas B., Kansas City, Mo. 
Keep Your Teeth Clean 
National Non-Theatrical Motion Pictures, Inc. 
130 West 46th Street, New York City. 
Alaska Text Film (2 reels) 
United States Dept. of 
ton, D. C. 
Building Forest Roads 
The Horse in Motion 
Vitagraph, Inc.; East 15th Street and Locust 
Ave., Brooklyn. 
The Hunting Ground of Hiawatha 
Spending Six Hundred Million a Day 


\shland Ave. 


Agriculture, Washing- 
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Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co 
East Pittsburgh. 
An Electrified Travelogue (2 reels) 
Worcester Film Corporation, Worcester, Mass 
From Forest to Fireside (3 reels) 
This offered all 


others interested in Visual Education an oppor 


Academy members and 
tunity to view what the producers considered 


among their best films. 


OLLOWING is a list of new members that 

have been added to the membership roll of 

within the month : 
ACTIVE 

D. F. Nicxots, Supt. of Schools, 604 Peoria St., 
Lincoln, Illinois. 

Seto Hayes, Instructor in Chemistry and Visual 
Education, East Technical High School, Cleve 
land, Ohio. 

J. Bett Corsin, Elementary School 
Bancroft School, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


the Academy past 


Principal, 


Newer Issues in Motion-Picture 
Situation 

(Concluded from page 162 

see, the industry has accepted the principle otf 

censorship, but 

body, with no power 


unofficial 
Q)urt 


censorship by an 


of enforcement. 
fourth largest industry objects to being regu 
lated legally by the public. It is just as if our 
public utilities the that 
they did not believe in the state and federal 
commissions which the public 


proclaimed principle 
desired to erect 
for their own protection’s sake, and advocated 
advisory bodies of their own choosing, clothed 
with no legal authority, to pass upon the acts 
of the same public utilities 
Lack of Organization on the Part of the Public. 
With all our 
during the last eight years, 


concern about motion pictures 


no great national 
organization representing the aspirations of 
united public has as yet emerged. Even stat 
organizations are the exception. What is being 
accomplished is largely the work of sporadic 
local groups who are working single-handed 
with their home situations 

School, churches, community and recreation- 
al centers, and various institutions for the care 
of the Handicapped, dependent, and delinquent, 
need guidance in the selection of motion pictures. 
At‘present the industry everywhere resents th 
encroachment of socialized groups ina field con 
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RussELL W. BaAtiarp, Director of Visual Educa- 
tion, East Chicago, Indiana. 

Otto Netson, Director of Motion Pictures, Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

MarTIn V. McGitt, Chemistry Teacher, Lorrain 
High School, 1444 E. Prairie Avenue, Lorrain, 
Ohio. 

Mrs. F. C. Buscu, Ass’t Director Visual Educa- 
tion, Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, Buf- 
falo, New York. 

ASSOCIATE 

MarsENA ANN GALBREATH, Student, 40514 North 
Fourth St., Marietta, Ohio. 

FRANK E. Giiietr, Teacher Vocational Agricul- 
ture, 807 Rollins St., Columbia, Missouri. 

Mary Van EtrtTeNn, Teacher, Fairfax School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. C. W. STAnsBerry, State P. T. A. Commit- 
tee on Visual Education, 1828 Page Avenue, 
East Cleveland, Ohio.:: 

G. ALBA BarRTHOLOMEW, ‘Clerk ef School Board, 
Middlefield, Ohio. 

sidered to be exclusively the domain of com- 

mercially conducted screen theatres, and are 

making it difficult for these groups to obtain 
satisfactory films. This is a vital controversy 

one that has been presented to Mr. Hays 
trom a number of sources. If, as has been re- 
ported, Mr. Hays authoritatively lays down 
the dictum that the men in the industry have 
to be protected in their investments, and that 
only strictly educational and strictly religious 
motion pictures should be shown in schools 


nd 


ind churches, respectively, the movement for 
carefully selected, high-grade programs under 
socialized auspices—the movement away from 
the war 
has made strides in this country—will be given 
set-back. Such a question is a chal- 
lenge to the statesmanship of the industry. Let 
us hope that it seizes its opportunity to demon- 
to the 
channel of contact by which the aspirations of 


the be 


commercial recreation, which since 


1 severe 


strate 


public its sincerity in creating a 


public may ascertained and realized. 





The Berkeley Monograph 
is ready 
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The Educational Screen 


Official Department of 


The Visual Instruction Association of America 


OFFICERS 


President—ErNest L. CRANDALL, Director of Lectures and Visual Instruction in the New 


York Schools, New York City. 


Vice-President—A. G. Batcom, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Newark, New Jersey. 


Recording Secretary—Don Carios Etuis, formerly Director of Motion Picture Division of 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Treasurer—Cuartes H. Mitts, Director of Publicity of the Boy Scouts of America. 


Corresponding Secretary—ROWLAND Rocers, Instructor in Motion Picture Production at 


Columbia University. 


This department is conducted by the Association to present items of 
interest on visual education to members of the Association and the public. 
The Educational Screen assumes no responsibility for the views 


herein expressed. 


‘‘Thumb Nail Sketches ”’ 


in 


Visual Instruction 


By Ernest L. Crandall 


No. 8. The Why of Visual Instruction 


is no great smoke without some small 

fire.” In our last article we insisted some- 
what emphatically that visual instruction is in 
its last analysis only a phase of the teaching 
process and warned against overemphasis. 
Nevertheless there must be some explanation 
of the fact that the term is so much upon the 
lips of educators that discussions concerning 
it are heard everywhere, that journals are being 
devoted to its presentation. As : 


Tis is an old adage which says: “There 


there is “no 
great smoke without some small fire,” there 
must be some genuine warmth of conviction 
back of all this manifestation of what amounts 
to an informed curiosity even when it is not 
genuine interest. 

_ As trained educators, however, we may not 
accept blindly any sort of pedagogical propa- 
ganda, least of all in the field of methodology. 
We have no right to be swept off our feet by 
any gathering tide of simulated, stimulated or 


borrowed enthusiasms, even though we may 
properly and profitably expose ourselves to the 
infection of the real article. When we reflect 
how many thunderous waves of _ infallible 
method have broken upon the shore of our 
pedagogical experience, each bearing upon its 
crest some prophet shouting “Eureka” (though 
I believe the prophets used Hebrew and not 
Greek), and how “flat, stale and unprofitable” 
some of these “discoveries” have become at the 
ebb tide, we have reason to go slow in evalu- 
ating any new approach to the age old problem 
of adjusting the child mind to its environment. 

If we are to accept, we must do so only after 
having discovered sound and substantial rea- 
sons underlying the importance with which its 
more perfervid devotees invest this particular 
phase of the art of teaching. As I have ap- 
proached the question, it has seemed to me 
that the reasons are to seek in two quite dis- 
tinct directions. In other words, I believe that 
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there are both historical and psychological 
reasons. 

It may be impossible within the limits of 
this article to treat both of these aspects, but 
we may at least attempt to explore the his- 
torical background. 

It has been more or less the custom of those 
who write and speak on education generally to 
date the inception of the visual instruction idea, 
however denominated, from the practice and 
teaching of Comenius. 
ther from the fact. 
menius’ teaching fell on barren ground. 


Nothing could be fur- 
Everyone knows that Co- 
Actual 
school room practice was not reformed by it, 
or even profoundly affected, and even today his 
very genuine conception of the real avenue of 
approach to the child mind is more dallied with 
than practiced, more honored in the breach than 
in the observance. 

Nevertheless. visual instruction is part of a 
phase of human development that does have 
its roots in history, and very deeply imbedded 
at that. 
from the one great dividing fact in the history 


This phase of human development dates 


of Western civilization, the Reformation. 
I cannot be too explicit in affirming that 
nothing I 


be construed as having any 


shall say in this connection must 
sectarian or even 
With that we art 
not here concerned. We are 


any religious significance. 
simply facing a 
great concrete fact in history, and the essence 
and kernel of that fact is that at that 
of human evolution a great change swept over 


the mind of mankind. 


stage 


I have been able to find no better term for 
defining that change than to refer to it as the 
mascence of a 
primarily authority, as 
from any other form of restraint, and debutting 
primarily in the assertion of individual rights 


spirit of general revolt, revolt 


against distinguished 


Now it was inevitable that this change of 
attitude ultimately should affect man’s attitude 
toward everything in the heavens above and 
in the earth beneath and in the waters under 
the earth. 
aspects of this movement we are not for the 
moment greatly With its effect 
upon education we are almost definitely con 
cerned. That effect, whether direct or indirect, 
can be traced chiefly to Rousseau. 

Someone has said that the net result of the 
Reformation was to teach men to think less 
about God and more about themselves. We do 
not need to subscribe to this striking half 


With the spiritual, social or scientific 


concerned 
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truth, in order to extract from it the very es- 
sence of the whole movement. The spirit of 
the movement was individualistic, and such the 
kernel remained, as each successive outgrowth 
went through the various stages of develop- 
ment, from germination to dessication. This is 
true, despite the fact that, historically, such 
diverse political theories as anarchism, social- 
ism, communritsm, and Nietscheism, may truth- 
fully trace their origin to this movement. Man’s 
attention was directed upon himself. Briefly, 
the most significant result of the whole move- 
ment was the substitution of psychology for 
metaphysics. We owe it to Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau that, almost from the beginning, child 
psychology kept pace with the progress of the 
major science. 

There is still another sense in which that 
general conception of the art of teaching with 
which visual instruction is indissolubly bound 
up really dates from the Reformation. Not 
only did the individualistic tendency of that 
movement result ultimately in the dominance 
of self study, that is, psychology as distin- 
guished from metaphysics, and a psychology 
which had its beginnings in introspection and 
self revelation; but the same challenging spirit 
which brought about this change effected also 
a radical change in the objectives of education, 
or at the very least in the objects of study, 
which latter change was destined ultimately to 
iffect even the development of the study of 
psychology itself. 

[ refer to the intense note of objectivity 
which crept into man’s whole attitude toward 
the universe, towards life and naturally ulti- 
mately toward education. In the middle ages 
men were greatly concerned as to why God 
made the world and put man on it. Shortly 
began concerning themselves 
rather with ascertaining how the world is con- 
stituted, and how man himself is put together. 

This is the inception of what is popularly 
denominated as the “scientific spirit.” We need 
not blindly assume that the results of this tend- 
ency have been wholly beneficent, in order to 
recognize the fact. The fact is there, that 
gradually mankind has assumed a challenging 
attitude toward his environment and the facts 
of life—a tendency to question everything, to 
examine everything, to test everything. Nor 
can it be denied that the natural result of that 
attitude has been to fix the attention of men 
chiefly upon physical phenomena. 

Now this has brought about two 


thereafter they 


results, 
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UST where portability starts and ceases is a 

question—strictly anything that can be moved is 
portable but an explanation so broad becomes 
meaningless. 


DeVry portability means one thing. It is so 
light in weight that a girl can carry it easily and so 
compact it is ready to go in an instant. There are 
no parts to screw or bolt on the outside of the 
DeVry——no case to pack the machine in—the DeVry 
is self-contained, just pick up the handle like a suit- 
case, that is all. 


This is portability—real portability. 


To pack into such a small case, so compact a 
mechanism, giving as the DeVry does a picture as 
clear and brilliant as those shown in a regular theatre 
was a feat of engineering, and yet, so well was the 
task done that today the first DeVrys made are still 
rendering to their owners perfect satisfaction. 

To make a projector heavier in weight is a simple 
task—to make a projector better than the DeVry is 
impossible. 


Where perfect projection and real portability 
are essential demand the DeVry. 





irl 
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Vry Corporation 


Chicago, III. 
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educationally speaking. First of all, it has 
had a profound effect upon the curriculum. The 
natural sciences in all their ramifications have 
displaced the humanities. This means that 
with the years, and with furious acceleration 
during these latter days, the volume of what 
the child had to learn that came through the 
senses exclusively has been enormously in- 
creased. In the face of this tendency, it would 
have been strange indeed if the importance of 
the training of the senses had not received in- 
creasing attention from educators. 

Secondly, and finally, so far as this article is 


concerned, this objective attitude gradually 
brought about a radical change in man’s no- 
tions of psychology itself, so that from the 


introspective study that it was in its beginnings 
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it became gradually a study of sensory impres. entirel 
sions, their stimuli, reactions and results. This} purpo: 
is by no means the last word on Psychology) Per! 
for it does not take into account much recentlrear f 
development in the way of physiological Psy-| within 
chology and mental measurements, to say noth. bright 
ing of instinctive inhibitions. But it suffices} een t 
our purpose to have traced the historical path ago. | 
by which teachers were brought ultimately to sing d 
the conscious recognition of the part played by| ible f 
the senses in the learning process. By that all ne 
portal enters visual instruction; and at that tesk, 


or twe 
and W 
still p 
wall s 
which 

Inci 


point we are prepared in our next article to 
take up in somewhat greater detail the psycho- 
logical to us to justify 
the recognition of this method of approach to 
the child’s mind as of first importance. 


reasons which seem 


The Visual Instruction Association of America at Cleveland) sto s 


HE Visual Instruction Association of 
"T americ feels that it made one more dis- 
tinct contribution to the cause of visual 
instruction through its activities at the Cleve- 
land Convention of the Division of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association. 
For the first time in the history of that body, 
educational motion pictures were thrown on 
the screen in the big public meeting place, 
before and after some of the principal sessions. 
Not only were these pictures seen by hundreds 
of delegates from all sections of the country, 
but they were films of a very high order, peda- 
gogically speaking, and they made a notable 
impression upon educators of importance. The 
variety of subjects alone was calculated to cause 
remark and many remained unconvinced when 
assured that each film represented only a sec- 
tion of a complete program, not ideal but far 
from unsatisfactory, in such subjects as biology, 
nature study, physical and commercial geog- 
raphy, domestic science and physical training, 
all built up from existing available material. 
This is frank propagandism but we have no 
apologies to make. In our opinion the day for 
propaganda in this field is by no means over. 
It is astounding to discover how comparatively 
few educators throughout the country have a 
really clear idea of what they can obtain in the 
way of visual material, or where they can ob- 
tain it, or how they should use it when they 
get it. 


These are not all one question, and to be sure 
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the answer to certain phases of the problem 
does not lie in merely showing educational mo- 
tion pictures. But after all the first thing to be 
done is to jolt these educators out of their 
indifference, or their skepticism, by demonstrat. 
ing what a considerable body of really good 
educational film exists, if one will go about! 
seeking it out intelligently. 

The glimmerings of a keener interest in the 
other aspects of the problem were evidenced 
by the constant stream of who fre- 
quented our headquarters. From ten in the 
morning until six at night each day of the 
convention, and some times till bed time, we 
kept open house in a parlor-suite at the Hotel 
Statler. Thither repaired scores of anxious in- 
quirers daily, ranging all the way from the 
plain or garden variety of pedagogue, to real 
high-brow doctors of pedaguese from the halls 
of normal colleges, and haling from every sec- 
tion of the country. Each came with a differ- 
ent problem and throughout the day, there 
were representatives of the association to wel- 
come them and discuss their needs. 

One thing that proved a revelation to many week. 
of our visitors was the rapid strides that have" Vi 
been made in the improvement of projection, . 
from the mechanical standpoint. Some could This 
hardly credit their eyes when they beheld both Owen 
still views and motion pictures projected on an /USt a 
ordinary yellow wall, with no screen, with no uly, 
shades on the windows and with the electrie|he co 
lights burning full blaze, and yet with a degre¢ Will 
of precision and of illumination that would be and D 
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yres.j entirely satisfactory for ordinary class-room 


This} purposes. 

ogy) Perhaps quite as striking was the example of 
centirear projection, through a translucent screen, 
Dsy-| within a compass of five or six feet, also in a 
oth-|prightly lighted room. Frankly, we had never 
fices!een this accomplished up to less than a year 
path! go. So the mechanics of the art are progres- 
y tol sing decidedly. This little device makes it pos- 
1 by sible for the teacher to have lantern, screen and 
tha all necessary right 
that! isk, within arms length, and to throw on one 


—_ 


paraphernalia beside his 
to) + two slides at a time, without pupil assistance 
cho- 
stify 
h to 


and without ever leaving his class. Many will 
still prefer the regulation lantern and opaque 
wall screen, but there are many situations for 
which this rear projection idea is excellent. 
Incidentally, it is probable that few of those 
nd who saw the pictures in the great Public Audi- 
torium were aware that they were witnessing 
lem one of the modern miracles of cinematography. 
M0-iThere had never been a public showing of pic- 
- tures in that hall before, and the first experi- 
eit 


Tat- 





mental showing had disclosed such trying con- 
ditions that all the lenses were cracked and the 


r 
) 


imachines put out of commission generally. 
out! Everything had to be overhauled and things 
ilwere gotten into shape barely in time for our 
first showing. I am credibly informed that this 
is the longest “throw” of motion pictures ever 
undertaken. And, while I am a fairly seasoned 


observer, I must confess that as I watched the 
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“hurrying blood corpuscles or the evolution of a 
trystal on the big twenty-six foot screen and 
realized that all that gigantic but clear-cut and 
vivid animation came through a one-inch bit of 
telluloid three hundred and forty feet away, it 
just caught my breath a little. 


ps 





Another fact that made this particular con- 

vention a memorable occasion for visual in- 
(struction was the fact that the Visual Instruc- 
rere). ‘: . ie : 
lion Committee of the National Education 
Society held three sessions there during the 
ai week. These were attended by the President of 
“the Visual Instruction Association of America, 


ave 5 , 
‘on, {*S 2 member of the committee. 


wid! This is a committee appointed by President 
oth Owen of the National Education Association 
last 


vel 


an Just after the summer session at Boston 
noJuly. The immediate occasion for appointing 
tric the committee was a suggestion made by Mr. 
ree Will Hays, of the Motion Picture Producers 
“he and Distributors Association. Mr. Hays deliv- 
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ered an address at Boston, in the course of 
which he made certain remarks since variously 
reported and misreported. Whatever their ex- 
act language, these remarks of Mr. Hays were 
tantamount to an invitation to the educators of 
the country to avail themselves of the unusual 
resources of the producers whom he represented 
and devise some way of cooperating with the 
latter in an effort to make motion 
more widely available for school use. 


pictures 
Dr. Owen 
obviously felt that such an invitation merited 
at least proper investigation and accordingly 
the above-mentioned committee was appointed. 
The immediate plans and purposes of the com- 
mittee and its proposed method of procedure 
have not yet been released for publication, but 
from published utterances of the chairman, Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, of Chicago University, it is 
quite clear that the scope of its activities will 
be ultimately much broader than any mere pro- 
gram of cooperation with a given group of pro- 
ducers. The proceedings and deliberations of 
this important committee will be watched with 
great interest throughout the country by all 
those interested in visual instruction. 

It is regrettable that the Visual Instruction 
Association of America and the Academy could 
not have united on some common program of 
demonstration and elucidation at this conven- 
tion and thus have presented a united front in 
the subject in which we are all so deeply inter- 
ested. However, each did its bit, on the occa- 
sion, toward keeping visual instruction to the 
fore in the minds of the educators of the coun- 
try and the cordial relations maintained between 
the two bodies thus acting separately, and at 
different ends of the town, may foreshadow a 
degree of reciprocity and mutual effort in the 
future that has not proven feasible thus far. 





The Industrial Motion-Picture 
(Concluded from page 157) 
obligation is not only to produce and dis- 
tribute these industrial or informational pic- 
tures, concerning their product, but to incor- 
porate in these pictures those qualities which 
will influence men and women to greater 
appreciation of the value of human labor 
and its production, and the conservation, as 
well as the development, of our natural and 

industrial resources. 
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The Educational Seppe 


School Department 


Conducted by 


MarIE GOODENOUGH 


(We wish to call particular attention to the kind of film reviews 
offered here. They are entirely impartial, and critical in the finest sense 
of the word. They are written from the educational standpoint by the 
department editor, who is not only a trained reviewer, but a teacher of 


wide experience. 


So far as we know, it is the first time that such service has been ren- 
dered by any publication in the field of non-theatrical films.—Editor.) 


Douglas Fairbanks in Robin Hood 


ments than this, the future will have to pro- 
duce them. Certainly the past—even Fairbanks’ 
past—can boast of nothing like the scope of 
this picture of the Middle Ages, not only in its 
outward aspect (which would be, relatively, 
easy) but in its inner spirit—the Middle Ages 
of brave though uncouth kings, strong knights, 
marauding bands, cruel tortures, abject pov- 
erty of peasants, and lavish plenty of courts. 
And over all, Romance and Chivalry. 

Fairbanks picks the tournament, the cere- 


I. the cinema is capable of greater achieve- 


| 





“-to the depths of Sherwood forest, in the 
guise of an outlaw.” 


mony perhaps the most typical of mediaeyaj 
chivalry, as an introduction to the court of 

Richard of England on the eve of the depar. 
ture of the knights on their Holy Crusade 
Stupendous is the only descriptive term to 
apply to the settings and ensemble of the court 
scenes. Entire castles stand before us, their 
towers and turrets lifted high above the English 
plain; the field of the tournament is proud with 
all the pageant of chivalry—forests of banners, 
lines of heralds, knights in armour and the 
clash of spears. And afterwards, the great hall 
of the castle, its huge arches lit by the flare of 
burning knots, where dogs wait for scraps in 
the midst of the pomp of the royal banquet. 

The England of Richard and Prince Henry. 

The King’s favorite, the Earl of Huntingdon, 
as a reward for his victory over his adversary 
in the tournament, is made the second in con- 
mand on the Holy Crusade they are about to 
undertake. And so departs the flower of Eng- 
lish chivalry, with Huntingdon the leader and 
inspiration of Richard’s knights on their march 
If there is an incongruous touch in the entire 
film, it is the elaborate trappings of Richard's 
camp—more befitting an exotic Oriental mon- 
arch than an English knight bent on a quest 
involving privation and no little hardship, But 
who shall say that Richard may not have trav- 
eled in such state? 

Then comes to Huntingdon the message from 
England, telling of the evil usurper, Henry, 
and his cruel oppression of the people; Hun 
tingdon’s decision to return: the King’s dis 
pleasure and his mistrust of his Earl’s motives; 
the casting of Huntingdon into prison; Mg 
escape and subsequent return to his beloved 
England—but this time to the depths of Sher 
wood Forest in the guise of an outlaw, “his 
life dedicated to revenge, bitter yet joyous.’ 
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Victor in the tournament, Huntingdon is awarded the wreath at the hands of Lady Marion. 


There he gathers around him other loyal out 
laws: Will Scarlett, Little Joh 
and Alan-a-Dale. 

In all justice to Fairbanks, it is not difficult 
to sense that he feels the 
role of Robin Hood, clad in a woodsman’s out 
fit, than in the armour of a 
And a 
adored by his followers, feared and wholesom« 


Friar Tuck, 


more at home in 
mediaeval knight 
lovable vagabond he is, exuberant, 
ly respected of his enemies—an admirable rob 
ber, a jovial true 
Whether the real Robin Hood was as agile, it 
would be hard to determine. Hood 


terrorist and a patriot 


This Robin 


leaps to the saddle in one graceful bound, 
scales a vine-clad castle wall as easily as 
though he were going upstairs, and fights 
dozen men single-handed. 

Not that the film depends for an instant 
solely upon that sort of interest. Much could 


with justice be said in praise of the drama in 


it Chere is movement, incident upon incident, 
and fine suspense. Hardly could there be a 
ore stirring climax than the scene of the 


twenty archers, ready and aimed at the figure 
of Robin Hood tied to a post in the courtyard 
of the the 


twenty arrows with 


castle, signal of Prince Henry, 
to their 


nark—only to meet the shield of Richard, and 


true aim sent 
quiver against the figures of the three lions on 


its polished surface. 
It is difficult to imagine chivalry without 
1 tl the Earl of 


romance and the love story of 


Huntingdon and the Lady 


although it is 


Marion has its fine 


moments, never permitted to 
the larger theme. 


Lady Marion, 


possibilities of her part. 


usurp the place of 
Enid 


justice to the 


full 
Especial 
mention is due Wallace Beery for his splendid 
Richard. And of Fairbanks, 
too much cannot be said. In the big scenes, it is 


Bennett, as does 


enacting of King 

















Robin Hood’s entrance to the royal castle, as 


unceremonious as it is unexpected. 


to be expected that he dominates; but in the 
finer shades of his acting, his work is no less 
admirable. Facial expression and bearing are 
perfect. One has only to witness the scene in 
which he hears the that Lady Marion, 
whom he believes to be dead, awaits him in the 


news 


convent garden. 
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The illusion of mediaevalism is kept—rather 
than destroyed, as might so easily have been 
the the titling. “Exempt sire,” 
pleads Huntingdon with when the 
victor’s wreath is about to be bestowed upon 
And later, 
when word comes to Huntingdon of the state 
must 
return alone: “If the King know of this, him- 
self would return and the holy purpose would 
be lost.” And to his squire, “We wait not on 
permission.” 

One 
done on such a scale, but what is perhaps not 
to be expected is The 
goings-on of Robin Hood and his merry band, 
deadly in earnest as to purpose, are carried out 
Not the 
movie theatre is there such wholesome laughter 
as is called forth by the incident of the hanging 
the scene at the 


case—in me, 


his King, 


him, “I am afeared of women.” 


of affairs in England and he realizes he 


may expect much from a _ production 


that it is so funny, 


in the spirit of fine fun. often in 


courtier and the boots, and 
postern door, where the unsuspecting warriors 
are knocked off, one by one. The entrance of 
Robin Hood’s band to the royal castle, tense 
as is the The 
same spirit inspires much of the revelry which 
follows that Witness 


the bumping together of the swinging hench- 


moment, has its jovial aspect. 


on momorable night. 


men of John, and the objection of the usurper 
himself. 
Originality, beauty, magnificence, finesse, 


spontaneity—that is Robin Hood, and there is 


nothing finer. (United Artists.) 


Film Reviews 


TRAVEL AND SCENIC 


The Ancient Duchy of Brittany. (Pathe.) A 
reel full of charm, portraying that portion of 
France where life and customs have changed 
little since the Middle Ages. Film maps locate 
the area, and a collection of splendid views 
shows some of the remains of ancient Druid 
temples, characteristically 
the windmills which dot the landscape, and as 
fascinating as the aspect of the country itself 
—the fine types of people. Their 
tumes add to the scenes of market day, where 
products of their home industries are displayed 
along with their pet live stock. 


medieval, 


cos- 


native 


Miscellaneous views — of clothes being 


washed by the wayside stream; of an old spin- 
ning wheel which has the dignity of genera- 


some of 


tions of use; a wedding crowd, and the charac- 
teristic folk dancers—bring us to the scenes 
without which no picture of Brittany would be 
complete; the fishing boats along the rugged 
and beautiful coast. On shore are women 


» - 
doing the necessary work of mending the nets 


salt sea air. A 
most picturesque 


the hint of the 
sturdy people in one of the 
districts of all Europe. 

adds 


which is 


and over all 


of the 
class 


Pathecolor much to the beauty 


subject, admirably suited to 
showing in connection with a study of France, 
or for any general film program where some- 
thing of a distinctly fine type is desired. 

An early 
should never pass out of 
photography, and so vivid 


Kilauea. (Prizma.) Prizma_ sub- 


ject, but one which 
use, so perfect is its 
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is its picture of the wonder of the Hawaiian 
Islands—Kilauea’s lakes of fire. 

A native Hawaiian guide, who for thirty-five 
years has been showing tourists this marvel, 
: Mar- 
bubbling 
giant caldron, 
with a temperature of approximately 2,000 de- 


conducts the tour to the crater’s edge. 


yelous panoramic views show the 


mass of lava, seething as in a 


grees. There are remarkable scenes of the 
liquid lava spurting up in jets 70 feet into the 
air, and spectacular night scenes showing 
the fiery-hot molten rock bubbling up through 
the crust of partly hardened lava on top. 
Color adds tremendously to a subject like 


this—and no study of the Hawaiian Islands, or 
of volcanic activity in general, should be com- 
plete without this pictorial portrayal. 


HISTORICAL 


The Land of Our Forefathers. 
the 


His- 


educative 


(Pathe.) 


tory on screen, with definite 


first picturing by map dia- 
shiploads of settlers who 
the Chesapeake. 


Smith made 


value, is this reel, 

grams the thre 

made their way up 
In 1609 John 


map ot 


Virginia 


which is interestingly shown. Ruins of the old 


church at Jamestown speak mutely of the 
faith of these sturdy pioneers. In 1676 James 
town was burned—the only remnants of its 


past now to be observed are the graves of its 


early settlers, and a few relics of ancient 
spearheads and pipes found among the ruins 
of the headstones. 

The film goes on to show the site of the first 
capitol in America, at Williamsburg, Virginia, 
and the spot where Patrick Henry uttered his 
famous words. Scenic remnants of Washing 


ton’s time are followed by views of Yorktow!: 


and its harbor, one of the finest ports along 
the Atlantic. Here are built the first customs 
house in America (1715). Views of the city 
today probably look much as did the earl 
town, for even the oldest house the city is 
still standing, although it numbers its irs 
from 1699. A view of the farmhouse where 
Cornwallis surrendered to Washington closes 


the reel. 


(Pathe. ) \ 


showing a 


Athens the Glorious. 
of splendid views 


collection 


number of the 


famous landmarks of old Athens—among then 
feet the 


and 


the Acropolis rising some 228 
the Ten 
fine views of the Parthenon 


above 


surrounding plain, ple of Nike, 
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The theatre of Dionysus, dating from 120 
B.C., which was given over to the presentation 
of Greek tragedy, shows a number of remains 
of richly sculptured figures. 

From the Roman period dates the gateway 
to the market place. Theseum also is finely 
preserved, and the Arch of Hadrian is visible— 
if not with all its ancient background, yet with 
much of its ancient splendor still preserved. 


From Athens it is but a step to the island 
Crete, where its ruins speak eloquently of 
the glory that was once theirs. The ruins of 


King Minos’ palace are visible,' as well as the 
Roman bridge. 


Modern Crete, and a glimpse of its easy- 
going life of today, where travel is still by 
the time-honored donkey, where shepherds 


end their flocks, and where spinning is done in 
old in perfect harmony with the 


spirit of ancient 


the way, ar 


the relics from the glorious 


past 


\cknowledgment is made to the Depart- 


nent of Classical Art of the Metropolitan 
Museum for assistance in titling and assem- 
bling the reel, which is notable throughout for 


its scholarly and dignified treatment of the 
subject matter. 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
Br’er Rabbit and His Pals. (Pathe.) One of 


the uniformly fine series of Screen Studies—this 
devoted to the general subject of Rodents, the 
largest order of mammals They get their 
name by virtue of their gnawing propensities, 
and the skeleton of the rabbit’s head is shown 


in closeup to 


the 


illustrate the structural adapta- 
tions in jaws and the particular develop- 
ment of incisors 
Che 


and the reel passes on to illustrations of other 


enemies of the rabbit are briefly shown, 


animals belonging to the same order—the cot- 
ntail Mice 


the pests of the group, and one scene shows 


and families, and rats 


squirrel 
he kangaroo mouse in unusual closeup. 


[he prairie dog is taken representative 


as 
those rodents living underground. A cross 
section drawing shows the depth to which bur- 
the 


tem of underground passageways. 


rowing extends, and plan of a typical sys- 


Some rodents sleep through the winter, and 


the reel ends with one of these hibernating 
animals being dug out of his hole, to all in 
tents and purposes more dead than alive. But 


tells 


him out of 


him 


his 


some instinct which Spring is on 


hole later, as 
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though nothing out of the ordinary had hap- 
pened. 

The Fly as a Disease Carrier. (Bray.) Mod- 
els of the common housefly are shown—par- 
ticularly those parts of his anatomy most con- 
cerned in the carrying of disease. Excellent 
microscopic views of the feet show the struc- 
ture equipped for collecting dirt 
and disease germs. A fly is allowed to walk 
over a gelatin plate, and somewhat later the 
plate shows colonies of bacteria grown from 
the dirt left on the gelatin. 


Some of the favorite breeding places of the 


especially 


fly are pictured. His sucking proboscis is seen 
in enlarged view, and diagrammatic animation 
shows the action of the liquids secreted in his 


body—these liquids making it possible for him 


to dissolve substances, and expel the liquid 
from his crop. 
Germs collected from fly specks are incu- 


bated, showing tuberculosis. A chart indicates 
the relation of intestinal diseases to flies—tes- 
timony borne out by the fact that deaths from 
typhoid are found to be immensely greater 
during the fly season. 

In order to carry on a campaign of exter- 
mination, it is necessary to discover their breed- 
ing places. The eggs, white larvae, and pupae 
are splendidly shown. 

A table of figures giving the rate of increase 
during three months’ time the 
fact that any campaign to exterminate must 


demonstrates 


get in its work before the flies are ten days old 
Various methods are suggested. and the film 
“Make Your 


closes with the slogan: Com- 
munity Flyless.” 
Animal Camouflage. ( Pathe.) 


oration, or—perhaps more accurately—protec- 


Protective col 


tive mimicry, causes many animals to blend so 
perfectly with their surroundings as to make 
impossible. Many examples 
which 


almost 
are given: of the hermit 
into the shell of another sea animal, and other 


detection 


crab crawls 


crabs covering themselves with the refuse of 
the sea floor; of worms; and, one of the most 
perfect mimics of all, the walking stick—its 
whole body structure imitating the form of 


twigs over which it crawls, so that only by 
its movement is it possible to detect which is 
the walking stick and which is the twig. 

The praying mantis, one of deadliest of 
animal and vegetable 
the 
structure of the neck and the sturdy forelegs 


the 


insects, which feeds on 


life, is shown in detail, particularly as to 





The Laucattonal Seren 


which he uses as his deadly weapons, and care. 
fully cleans after a battle with his prey, 

The locust resembles rock surfaces to which 
it clings, and the tree toad and desert lizard 
also furnish further illustrations of protectiye 
coloration as a means of defense 

There is also a “warning coloration” which 
marks such insects as the Monarch Butterfly, 
which is distasteful to other animals, Other 
butterflies in turn are protected by resembling 
the Monarch in hue and pattern. The feg 
closes with illustrations of the walking leaf of 
the East Indies, which the natives declare js 
really a transformed leaf. 

\ study of one of nature’s most interesting 
subject of 
decided value for nature study classes. 

Wasps. (Society for Visual Education.) Tell 
ing first the story of the changing of the grub 
to the wasp, and the mature wasp moistening 
the 


adaptations for protection, and a 


walled entrance to her cell and breaking 


her way out. 

Nest the occupies the 
greater part of the reel. The mud-dauber brings 
the puddle and js 
She rounds 
entrance and smooths the inside using heq 


her clean- 


building by wasp 


material from a nearby 


shown in closeup as she builds. 
the 
jaws as a trowel. Good views show 
ing the curled strenuous 
labors. When the cell is completed she provi 


sions it with spiders, on the last of which she 


antennae after her 


lays one tiny egg and closes the entrance, after 
which she assumes no more responsibility but 
leaves the grub to take care of itself. 

Other varieties of wasps are shown, particu 
larly the Polestes which builds a one-tier, hori 
The queen 
attaches eggs to the sides of the cells, and the 
grubs that hatch fit there snugly. Wher 


zontal comb in a protected nook. 


tiny 
they are full grown, they spin silken nets over 
Good views 
thus com: 


their nests and the change begins 
the 
pleting the life cycle. 

Our Four-Footed Helpers. 
(Pathe. ) Another of the Screen 
criptive of the hoofed animals which are man’ 
chief dependence animal fibers anq 
leather. The cow is perhaps the most familia 
cud-chewing, com 


show mature wasp emerging, 
(Ruminants. 
Studies, des 


for for yd. 


example, and the habit of 
mon to the group known as ruminants, is bes 
this \ cross-section dia 
with animated drawing, shows the vafi 
ous sections into which the stomach is divided 
The stomach f¢ 


illustrated in case. 


gram 


non-digestive, or storage, 
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The Brown Mouse 


From the story by HERBERT QUICK 
(Published by Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


CLEAN, wholesome production of small-town community life, 
with enough comedy and heart interest of the right kind and 
quantity to be thoroughly entertaining for any audience. 
Do not fail to investigate this film. 


For terms and details write 


Homestead Films, Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















ceives the bundles of grass when first swal 
lowed, and later after grazing is finished, the 
grass is returned to the mouth and the cud 
into the true stomach digestion takes 
thoroughly chewed, after which it is directed 
place. 

Examples of 
given; and to the smaller horned type belongs 
the giraffe. Those without horns are the camel, 
his near relative, the dromedary, as well as the 
llama and alpaca of South America. 

One of the most interesting members of the 
solid-horned group is the 
which is shown in fine closeup shedding his 
antlers, an event of early spring. 
Lapland, that most useful animal of the north, 


where 


hollow-horned ruminants are 


white-tailed 


Reindeer of 


traveling in vast herds, are filmed in some of 


the most remarkable animal scenes ever photo 
graphed. The herd 
into the icy waters of a fjord and swims in a 
broad circle to the opposite shore. 
A distinct contribution to the 
scientific reels available for general showing, 
and particularly useful for a study of Zoology. 
Marauders of the High Seas. (Bray.) Be 
neath the surface of the summer sea, so smooth 


whole follows its leader 


number of 





deer, 


and calm, lie innocent enough looking, but in 


reality, most ferocious, marauders. Such is the 


starfish, each arm provided with suckers with 
which he _ stealthily envelopes his victims. 
Splendid views show him in action. Oysters 


and clams are especially fearful of his advances, 
and unusual agility is displayed by these ordin- 
getting out of his 
way. At unusually close range we see just how 
the starfish gets his hold, and exerts a steady 


arily lethargic creatures, in 


then opens the shell and devours his 


pressure, 
prey alive. 
Also prowling in these placid waters is the 


jelly fish, dainty, transparent, seemingly harm- 


less, but really vicious—first poisoning, then 
devouring his victim, a minnow. 
Much attention is given that queer under- 


vater form called the Portuguese Man o’ War 


sort of jellyfish or—more properly speak- 


ing—a whole colony of such pirates, attached 
to an air sac or sail which floats on the sur- 
face. This “sail” is in some cases as much as 
15 inches long, and filled with gas from the 


body of the fishes 


Fine diagrammatic animation—carefully done 
the 


in this, as in all Bray subjects—shows 
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working of the long spiral tentacles, which drag 
the sea to considerable depths. When the prey 
is caught, all tentacles are drawn aside, except 
the one in use. The victim fish, once caught, 
comes in contact with the feelers and is liter- 
ally “sucked up.” 

Such, says the film, are the merciless and 
barbarous ways of some sea animals, yet man 
is even more merciless, as demonstrated by 
several fine views of a submarine going under 
and the wreck of a ship it has left. 

Luther Burbank. (Ford.) A view of Burbank’s 
Santa Rosa home introduces the scientist who 
has given the world something like 300 new 
plants. Nearby are the seed and storage houses 
in which soil, moisture and temperature con- 
ditions are controlled, and plants from all over 
the world are carefully watched. 

A number of plants which Burbank has de- 
veloped, are shown; among them the potato, 
said to be his first study; wheat which stands 
higher than a man’s head and which it took 
Burbank ten years of work to produce; oats 
with an average of 100 grains to the head, in 
contrast to the old varieties numbering about 
50; long-stemmed rhubarb; an improved cotton 
boll; a sunflower of huge size; and the cactus 
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which Burbank studied and developed until the 
spines disappeared and it could be used ag ap 


ideal forage crop, and the pear on the caetys | 


leaf became a delicious fruit. 

Much of the reel is a rather superticial cata. 
logue of the results of Burbank’s work, and 
the scenes given are not always adequate jp 
carrying out the declarations of the title mate- 
rial. Nothing of Burbank’s method is explained, 
except as it involves crossing plants, which js 
illustrated in the case of the lily, where the 
stamens are removed, and pollen taken from 
the stamens of another plant is placed on the 
pistil; the blossom is covered with a paper bag 
to prevent further chance pollenation, and the 
seeds of a new flower are produced. The pic- 
tures of Burbank himself are delightful, reveal- 
ing as they do a charming personality that can 
be felt even from the screen 


INDUSTRIAL 
Hagopian, the Rug Maker. (Prizma.) A pic- 
ture of the life of the arid East, colorful, vividly 
portraying the art of the people—an art which 


has nowhere been excelled. Wool is their one 
commodity, and the film shows the clipping, | 


washing and carding, and spinning on a primi- 


tive distaff. Vegetable dyes are used to pro- | 


duce the colors and into the rugs are woven 
the records of the history of these little-known, 
nomadic peoples. The method of tying knots 
is explained, and it is said that the number per 
inch determines the wearing quality of the fin- 
ished rug. The weavers are seen at work, and 
the completed design shown. 

The film ends with a scene of Hagopian and 
his family again on the march, in search of 
fresh pasture lands for their one source of 
wealth—their flocks of sheep. 

The Rice Industry. (Harcol Film Company.) 
\s far as the pictures in the reel are concerned, 
they tell a most interesting story of the Ameri- 
can rice industry, as it has been developed in 
Louisiana and Texas—but the whole is rendered 
far less ideal than it might be for strictly class- 
room use by an extremely poor choice of title 
material. 

In contrast to the laborious hand methods of 
the East, rice is here planted by machine, and 
when the tiny shoots are eight weeks’ old, the 
fields are flooded by letting water in from 
nearby irrigation ditches. These views are fine, 
as are also the scenes showing the mature 
grain, and the harvesting by machinery after 
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the fields are drained. Threshing is done by 
machinery also, and the story follows the grain 
until it is put through the mill, hulled, stripped 
of its outer coat, bagged and shipped. 

The latter part of the reel discusses the food 
yalue of rice—the mainstay of three-fourths of 
the world’s people—and 
cooking so that it is most appetizing and nutri- 
tious. 

Wheat and Flour. Numbered 40 in 
the Ford series, to distinguish it from an earlier 


gives directions for 


( Ford ) 


film on the same subject. This begins the story 
quite appropriately with the waving field of 
grain, after which the various types of wheat 
are displayed. 
horses formerly, and with a tractor on our mod- 


Plowing is shown, as done with 
ern wheat farms; hand sowing of former times 
is in the same way interestingly contrasted with 
tractor sowing by means of the seed drill. 
Spring and winter wheat areas are indicated, 
and a closeup shows the Canadian thistle, one 
The old 
reaper, in which each bundle was tied by hand 
indicates the great labor-saving brought about 
by the modern tractor-drawn reaper and binder. 
Wheat is shocked, and when dry the bundles 
taken to the 
bundles, 


of the prevalent wheat pests cradle 


are pitched onto a and 
thresher—going in one side as 
and coming out the other as grain. 
show bags being filled, after which trucks carry 


them to the elevator, and ultimately the grain 


wagon 
wheat 


Close views 


reaches the dock and the huge grain boats 
shown in interesting panorama. 
Former methods of making flour by grind- 


ing with hand _ stones superseded by the 
grist mill of 
shown in 
ground between 
modern mill 
are cleaned 
through the 


gtindings, the flour runs to 


was 


pioneer days, most interestingly 


which the wheat 
mill 


rollers, 


operation, in was 


two heavy stones. The 


uses steel and the 


Z2rains 


and moistened before being put 


After hive 


the machine which 


rolling operations. 


fills the bags accurately by weight. 


An instructive treatment of the subject, par- 


ticularly for the light it throws on old and new 
ways of doing things 

Fleeced for Gold (Pathe)—A subject which 
contains some of the finest views imaginable of a 
sheep ranch, the sheep dog rounding up the flock 
the sheep being driven to the shearers, the sorting 
pens, the branding of the young lambs, the shear 
ing of the older sheep (hence the title), the pack 
ing of the fleece in long sacks for shipment to the 
finally the 


wool storage house, and sheep being 
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turned out on the range for summer grazing. 


Material aplenty for a splendid reel suitable for 
classroom studies in agriculture, industrial geog- 
raphy or industrial history—but marred for any 
“story background” injected 
into it, concerning a young girl who says the man 


serious use by the 


who wins her must do something worth while. 
Opportunely, an aunt sends for him to manage a 
sheep ranch, he makes good, the girl comes te 
visit, and all ends happily. Even the sheep are 


finally shown in the moonlight. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


reels (Pathe)—A 
lack of 
plan of presentation—prevents this from being an 


The Price of Progress, 2 


curious scattering of emphasis—or real 


exceptional industrial subject showing the lumber- 
North- 


or a ringing plea for conservation, to spare 


ing methods in the great forests of the 


west, 


the growth of centuries which now seems doomed 
to pay the “price of progress’”—deforestation is, as 


a title tells us, so alarmingly ahead of reforesta- 


tion. Seldom have there been finer views of the 
forest, the lumbermen at work, felling trees, the 
dragging of logs by chains, the clearing of a right 
a new spur, a climber trimming a 


hold 


of way to lay 


‘spar tree” to the rigging or cables, the 
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lifting of logs onto flat cars, hauling the logs by 
train to the river and finally dropping them into 
the Columbia. 

And yet all this splendid material misses the 
point amazingly. After an introductory view of 
the great woods and titles fitting a reel on con- 
servation, we are side-tracked upon a_super- 
imposed story of an ex-soldier out of work who 
applies for a job of grocery clerk, is rejected and 
tries for work as timekeeper in a lumber camp. 
He sets out for the woods—and in following him 
in his duties, we see much that is fine exposition 
of science of lumbering. Finally, as we decide 
that we must have been wrong about the con- 
servation idea, and conclude that the purpose of 
the reel must be to show how lumbering is done 
in the Northwest, the scene shifts again, the forest 
is forgotten, and the timekeeper and the super- 
intendent discover that they were buddies in 
France. Flashes of the trenches, star shells and 
guns take us back to the battlefront. The new 
timekeeper is straightway made head of the com- 
missary—and all ends happily for him. 

A splendid subject made at least 90 per cent 
less effective than it could have been, because it 
was thought necessary to give it “entertainment 
value.” 

The Brown Mouse. (Homestead Films, Inc.) 
Those who read and enjoyed Herbert Quick’s 
“The Brown Mouse,” published a few years ago, 
will realize its adaptability for film use. This 
interesting story has been put on the screen by 
Homestead Films, Inc., in a manner that brings 
out all the high lights, yet retains enough indi- 
vidual characterization and comedy to make it a 
well balanced film. 

The Brown Mouse is typified by the hero Jim 
Irwin, who, after going through the inadequate 
village school, realizes its limitations. So when 
he is elected teacher by the school board, he pro- 
ceeds to use new methods of teaching which bring 
opposition from the parents but distinct approval 
from the children. He establishes courses in Do- 
mestic Science, Manual Training, Milk Testing, 
etc., and by successful results gradually wins rec- 
ognition from the community as well as from the 
officials of the State University. 

The character parts are all well taken and the 
comedy is good. Such a film will help to pro- 
mote and further community interests and show 
the value of the correct instruction and prepara- 
tion for the youth whose future is “down on the 
farm.” 

This film has just been released and is available 


through its producers, Homestead Films, Inc., 7549 
North Ashland Ave., Chicago, III 

Making Man-Handlers at West Point. (Sport 
Pictorial.) West Point from a different angle 
this reel designed to show the physical training 
which makes every candidate for the army fitter 
for service. All sorts of sports are shown— 
boxing, fencing (especially to develop poise and 
balance), wrestling, swimming, and “mess,” an 
indoor sport in which they need no coach nor 
training. 

Not all the physical training by any means js 
indoor gym work. Cavalry cadets are put 
through their exercises in hurdling on the drill 
field (here slow motion shows very well the 
technique involved). 

Huge army trucks take athletes, in uniform 
for various sports, from the gym to the athletic 
field, where football scrimmage, polo games 
and other sports are in progress. (Some ultra. 
fast views here should be cut.) 

The reel ends with cadets at inspection, and 
lined up for the full dress parade. 

Bird Dogs Afield. (Prizma.) Of particular 
interest to the sportsman is this reel about 
dogs, their fine points and their training. The 
qualities of pointer and setter are indicated, and 
the method of judging explained. 

Some views of dogs on the hunt are given in 
connection with the subject of training. Lovers 
of fine dogs will appreciate the remarkable 
“pointing” done by some of the animal subjects 
—every muscle in the body tense, and held so 
apparently without fatigue. 

Athletic Movements Analyzed. (Pathe.) 2 
reels. As its title suggests, a number of athletic 
exercises are filmed, first at normal speed, then 
six times slower. Beginning with walking, the 
film goes on to analyze the movements involved 
n running, which is discovered to be a series 
of short jumps. The 100 yard dash is analyzed, 
and the position of the runner’s body observed 
at start and finish; in distance running the play 
of muscles is clearly shown; in various jumps, 
points of technique and form are indicated— 
notably in the running broad jump, in which 
an extra step at the end is seen to preserve the 
balance. 

Form and skill are demonstrated in the case 
of wrestling, where various holds are analyzed. 
Handball technique finishes the first reel. 

Reel II demonstrates some of the familiar 
and popular sports, and uses as demonstrators 
some of the champions and ex-champions whose 
names are familiar to the followers of sports. 
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A particularly instructive subject for physical 
training classes, where it might profitably b: 
ysed aS an opportunity for the study of mus 
cular action and control. 

A printed syllabus accompanying the film is 
the work of the Physical Training Staff of the 
Board of Education, New York City 


COMEDIES 


Occasionally it is possible to recommend sub 

jects which are worthy of a place on an enter- 
tainment program where a little fun is in de 
mand. Good reels in the lighter vein are few 
and far between, as anyone who has suffered 
through most so-called “comedies” can testify 
Among the more acceptable of the comic sub- 
jects are some which combine straight pho- 
tography with animated drawings. The first 
mentioned is of that class—from the series 
called Out of the Inkwell. 

Invisible Ink. (Federated.) A clown is the 
animated figure, and his antics with objects 
drawn in ink which fades at his touch, make 
up the substance of the reel. Finally the clown, 
to spite the artist who fools him in this fash- 
ion, himself turns cartoonist, draws innum« 
able figures like himself, and says to the artist, 
“Find me if you can.” In the end he dives 
into the bottle of invisible ink, his black figure 
becomes lighter, and finally disappears entirely 

A harmless, clever, and entertaining subject 

Saturday Morning. (Pathe.) 2 reels. One of 
the uniformly clever Our Gang Comedies. Th 
principal actors in all the films of the series 
are children; in this case they are seen as they 
meet the situations which go to make up a 
child’s Saturday morning. The little rich boy 
is confronted by two maids, a riding master 
and a dancing instructor; the little freckled 
faced urchin, whose mother forces him to prac 
tice on the ’cello, devises a scheme to make 
his dog work for him while he catches some 
extra Saturday morning winks; two little col- 
ored youngsters have some laundry to del 
and another little fellow is just playing 

But in the natural course of events the y all 
meet and decide to be pirates. They sail th 
boundless main, on a little stream, until some- 
thing goes wrong with the raft, when they turn 
their attention to big game hunting. All goes 
well until a black bear, escaped from a circus 
car, breaks up the hunt—and in the end, each 
child is restored to his respective parent. Ther 
aré more than the usual number of funny sit- 
uations, and all of them legitimate comedy. 
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The Beacon is a Dependable Pro- 
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The Beacon is Fire Safe—you 
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fied to handle this important field. 


Correspondence with Miss Orndorff on any question pertaining to this subject is 


invited.—The Editor. 


What’s the Matter Now? 


OVIE history is like any other variety: 
M it repeats itself. Ever since the smash 

that followed the first golden boom ip 
the movies, producers, stars, cameramen, extras, 
have wailed in lamentable tones over the dear, 
lost, “old days,” just as dolefully as old-timers 
in any other way of life. But the movies are 
like the fellows in the song, “When you're up, 
you're up, when you’re down, you’re down,” 
and at the present time they appear to be 
decidedly up. If we pause just here to con- 
sider their history of the past year or so, we 
may even catch them in the act of—as indicated 
—repeating. 

A little over a year and a half ago, when I 
was newly arrived in Hollywood, a terrible 
slump had just struck the motion picture busi- 
ness. The public heard from day to day of big 
companies that were “curtailing production,” 
or in vulgar English, shutting down. They 
learned of actors and actresses who were “be- 
tween pictures,” who were “resting,” or who 
were off on personal appearance tours of the 
country. When I visited one of the big Holly- 
wood plants one day during this period, a con- 
fidential publicity man informed me that I was 
in luck that afternoon, for there were four 
companies at work! Trying on a later day to 
communicate with the publicity director of an- 
other big company, I learned that there was. 
for the time being at least, no publicity de- 
partment at all! 

Altogether things were exceedingly quiet. 
Salaries tumbled; a number of prominent peo- 
ple quit the movies entirely—some to the 


accompaniment of definite statements of rea- 
sons in the papers (usually to the effect that 
they were several pictures ahead of their sched- 
uled releases) and some so quietly that no one 
knew they had gone till their pictures began 
Rumors began 


to be missed in the theaters. 


The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by 
MARGUERITE ORNDORFF 


With this issue are combined, under the above title, the former departments called 
“From Hollywood” and “Theatrical Film Critique.” This brings all matters theatrical 
into one department and into the hands of a department editor who is particularly quali- 
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to be heard that it was practically all up with 
the movies. Theaters failed; small producers 
dropped from sight; wise ones prophesied that 
never again would the movies see the golden 
days just past. 

Then, most mysteriously, after a very few 
months of this uncanny depression, things be. 
gan to pick up again. This studio and that 
started production cautiously with one unit, or 
even two; company heads held long consul 
tations, and announced conservative policies 
regarding future production; the general slo- 
gan was, “Fewer pictures and better,”—which 
was safe if not startling. The machine creaked 
a little, but it gradually got under way. 

That was the start, and now, a year later, 
note the difference. That same studio where | 
was lucky to find as many as four companies 
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units, and is busily signing contracts with one 
expensive star after another, in pursuance of 
a new policy of expansion. Other companies 
that suffered almost to the point of total anni- 
hilation, are announcing the acquisition of fea- 
tured players, stars, directors, technical ex- 
perts; reorganizing their groups of stock play- 
ers and adding new ones. With production at 
its height, salaries apparently as top-lofty as 
ever, and expenditures on a grander scale, if 
possible, than motion pictures seem 
to be balancing precariously on the edge oi 
another drop. 

The recent rush among stars who were efi 
ployed by large corporations, to break away 
and become independent producers, has um 
doubtedly had much to do with the present 
expansion. The established companies, in ordef 
to cover the loss of famous names, and hold om 
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At Last! An Ideal Photoplay Production for Non-Theatrical 
Exhibitions 


THE LIFE AND WORKS 
OF 
WILLIAM, SHAKESPEARE 


IN 5 REELS 


This picture will appeal to all classes in the community gath- 
It brings both amusement and instruction to the children; 
it will surprise and hold the attention of those adults who had be- 
come cynics regarding the films; it will please teachers, pastors, 
social workers, and other welfare guardians of the community ; and 
it is certain to interest the parents when they see how their chil- 
dren enjoy this worthwhile picture. 


Exclusive or None Exclusive contract and brand new positive prints available. 
percentage proposition considered 


Write or wire 


for prices on prints and exclusive territory; also bookings. 
World rights controlled by 


WHOLESOME EDUCATIONAL FILM COMPANY 


No 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








to their prestige, filled up the ranks of their 
stars and continued with their scheduled out- 
put, The offerings of the newly fledged inde- 
pendents constituted an extra source of supply 
that had not been counted on. But enthusiasm 
has got the better of discretion, and the movies 
are suffering from overproduction, a malady 


ings which points to another period of inactivity and 


one 
of 


-| productions. 





depression. 
Not that this state of affairs is wholly bad. 
The public, on the whole, has had much the 
best of it, for the majority of the really fine 
pictures of the 
But as a result of the oversupply 
the movie-going public has developed a pick- 
and-choose attitude that is going to make it 
hard for the purveyor of poor pictures to make 
any great profit. the 
observer will predicting 


year have been independent 


casual 
the 


And even very 


be safe in that 


iislump when it does come is going to benefit 


pictures enormously in the long run. It will be 
the mediocre stars and directors and writers 
who will be quietly dropped, and those who 
are doing worth while work will. not suffer to 
any appreciable extent. 

A news article from Los Angeles comments 
on the situation as follows: 


“Carl Laemmle, president of Universal, 
arrived this week from the east, and immedi- 
ately disconcerted the thirty thousand odd film 
workers here by asserting that the salaries are 
high. checks must cut, Mr. 
Laemmle said, and in addition, exhibitors and 
cut their prices in half 


too Pay be 


theater owners must 
because the 


mood,’ where amusements are concerned. 


‘bargain-hunting 
No 


word was said about the possibility or neces- 


public is in a 


sity of having producers reduce the prices 
which they charge for rental of their films, 
however, and the actors are insistent that if 


any cutting is to be done, the process shall 
not begin on their incomes. 

Mr. Laemmle’s warning, however, may serve 
to halt the present feverish activity of the big 
producers and the independents of signing old 
Within 
have 


and new stars at steadily rising prices. 
the last actors’ 
jumped about twenty per cent, and the scram- 
for brought to 
prosperity 


two months salaries 


ble of producers actors has 
Hollywood 
unequaled since the prosperous days just be- 
fore the smash in 1920. 


Meanwhile the independents continue to ex- 


an era of work and 


pand production plans and to draw stars and 
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directors from the big companies producing 


program pictures. ‘Freedom for art’s sake,’ 
is the slogan of the independents. Fairbanks 
denounces the ‘machine-made pictures’; 


Charles Ray vouches for the gratifying success 
of his plan for independent production of only 
two features a year, instead of grinding out 
nine plays in twelve months—his record in his 
last year under the Famous Players’ banner. 
Fred Niblo is with the independents, and 
George Fitzmaurice will leave after making one 
more film. Others of almost equal eminence 


Film Reviews 


THE STRANGERS’ BANQUET (Goldwyn 


Marshall Neilan at his directorial best is an 
intellectual and optical treat; at his worst he 
is never to be ignored. “The Strangers’ Ban 
quet,” from Donn Byrne’s novel, lies some- 
where between the two extremes. The story 
is intricate, there are too many characters to 
be kept in mind (fortunately some of them die 
off or matters would be worse), and unity and 
emphasis are sacrificed to completeness of 
detail. 

The story centers around the son and daugh- 
ter of Shane Keogh, a ship builder, who leaves 
to them a great fortune and a great industry, 
which he has spent his whole life to attain— 
the banquet, spread for those he loves. After 
his death, strangers prepare to share in the 
banquet. Labor agitators led by one Trevelyan, 
an enemy of the Keoghs, attempt to break 
down the organization and divide the spoils. 
Management of the shipyard falls on the daugh- 
ter, Derith, for John, her brother. lacks the cen 
structive force of his father. Angus Campbell, 
an adopted son of Keogh, as manager of the 
yards, tries to keep down unrest among the 
workers, but can do nothing against the lead 
ers’ unreasonable demands and Derith’s con- 
ciliatory policy. At the last moment Trevelyan, 
shot by one of his own associates, experiences a 
change of heart, and persuades the workers to 
return to the yards. 

Neilan is as keen as ever at character por 
trayal, and whatever the effect of the picture as 
a whole, there is nothing sketchy about the 
individual parts. Each one is finished. The 
fastidious little bomb-maker, eternally filing his 
nails, and the pugnacious Angus, with his 
habit of snatching off his spectacles and pocket- 
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are leaving the big lots. “This will mean,’ the 
big producers say, ‘another period of Overpro- 
duetion, and the filling of the vaults with yp. 
marketable features. ” 

What the next year brings torth will be welj 
worth watching, and in the mean time it jg 
interesting to speculate on whether the Movie 
industry. will eventually. discover some legs 
wasteful method of equalizing the output of its 
various members, or whether we shall continge 
indefinitely to have lean years and fat years, 


1 


Perhaps Mr. Hays can solve the problem, 


ing them before he wades in with his fists, are 
two of them. 

The cast is an unusual collection of excel- 
lent players, including Hobart Bosworth as 
Shane Keogh, Claire Windsor and Nigel Bar- 
rie as Derith and John Keogh, Rockcliffe Fel- 
lowes as Angus, Thomas Holding as Trevelyan, 
and a host of others—minor parts in the hands 
of such people as Claude Gillingwater, Eu- 
genie Besserer, Dagmar Godowsky, Stuart 
Holmes, Ford Sterling, in rather overwhelming 
procession. 

Although, as has been said, this is hardly 
Marshall Neilan at his brilliant best, certainly 
it maintains his reputation for thoughtful work. 

ommunity use, possibly.) (Adult.) 
THE PILGRIM (First National 

[ strangle for the time being the temptation 
to measure Chaplin’s newest picture against 
the silver yardstick of his “Shoulder Arms” | 
and “The Kid,” and having done so, I assert 
that it is good. It will make you laugh; ergo, 
it is worth your time and the trouble you will 
have in getting into any theater where it is 
showing. But it will do more than make you 
laugh—it will come close to giving you a lump 
in the throat. You may be ashamed, but you 
won't be able to help it. That’s Chaplin, He 
understands as no one else does, the psychol- 
ogy of the comic, and he knows, too, how very 
slender is the line that divides the ridiculous 
from the tragic. 

Forever misunderstood, but philosophical, he 
starts out this time by escaping from prison. | 
You feel sure that he was jailed by mistake 


in the first place. Borrowing in haste the clothes 


| 





of a minister who chances to be in swimming} 
in his vicinity, he dashes into a railway station, | 


purchases a yard or so of ticket, and boards 4] 
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And Rev. Newell 





Mr. Leonard Power, 
president of the Na- 
tional Association of 


sults we are getting 
with the new Trans- 
Lux Daylight Screen. 
. » . From now on e 
we shall go right on S| 
with our pictures 
with better visualiza- 
tion than ever be- 
fore, with all the 
curtains up and win- 
dows open. I regard 
the invention of this 
screen as one of the 
big steps forward in 


damage. 


further details of 


36 West 44th St. 


Darkened Classrooms Abolished! 


outh Church, Brook- 

Elementary School ; ease lyn, comments: 
Principals, writes: The TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT SCREEN can be used in At the beginning 
> daylight without darkening the room, thus avoiding poor we were somewhat 
I must mention ventilation and the expense of satisfactory window coverings. skeptical as to the 
what wonderful re- It can equally well be used with artificial lighting conditions results I am 


when desired. The TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT SCREEN 
is non-inflammable, can be cleaned and rolled up without 
It is made in any size for any purpose 


And What Do Its Users Think? = 


For the sake of finer and more economical projection, ask 


Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen 


INCORPORATED 


Dwight Hillis, na- 
tionally known as 
the pastor of Plym- 


writing not only to 
express my gratitude 
to you, but to say 
that without a single 
exception the lec- 
turers and ministers 
who have used the 
screen, both at every 
hour during the day 
and again at night, 
pronounce it the best 
screen that they have 
ever used. It is quite 
beyond any words of 


New York City 





visual education. 























train. Devil’s Gulch is his destination, selected 
by the simple method of shutting the eyes and 
sticking a pin at random into the train bulletin 
board. 

Devil’s Gulch is expecting its new minister, 
and the unsuspecting Chaplin hops from the 
train into the arms of a welcoming delegation 
Not understanding, but accepting the situation, 
he shakes hands with his new-found flock with 
anxious cordiality, and with a puzzled question 
in his big eyes. 
subject, “David and 
He acts the 


story out before the round eves of his congre 


His extempore sermon 
Goliath’—is a gem of pantomime 


gation, and when he is furiously applauded by 
one small chap, takes his encores with all the 
aplomb of a veteran. 
out. The 
border by way of a polite hint, and the picture 
fades out on the little black-coated figure tear 
ing up the road in the distance, misunderstood 


All too soon he is found 


sheriff escorts him to the Mexican 


and misunderstanding to the last 

There 
including one about a derby hat, whose solemn 
owner, played by Syd Chapln, is the 
best performances of the month (Community 
use) (Family) 


are some hilariously funny episodes, 


one of 


TOLL OF THE SEA (Technicolor Motion 


Picture Corporation, Metro releas« 


There are several reasons why this is a 
good picture. To begin with, it is a rather 
successful experiment with the new process 


of color photography. Then, it has a simple 
story by Frances Marion, well cast and excel 


lently directed by Chester Franklin. It is a 


praise, 




















slight variation of the Butterfly theme, telling 
Chinese legend of the sea, which gives 
and happiness, but 
loneliness and sorrow. 
Lotus Fiower, a Chinese girl, living in a garden 
by the sea, one day finds among the rocks, the 
body of a young man, washed ashore uncon- 
She the gift of the 
charmed by her beauty, stays, 
marries her. 


ota 


bountiful gifts of love 


exacts its payment in 


scious. accepts him as 


ocean, and he, 
and eventually 

The inevitable message calls him home, he 
leaves her, forgets her, and marries his child- 
hood sweetheart. After a while the American 
wife, learning of the little Chinese wife who is 
man back to her to tell her 


return and to ask 


waiting, sends the 


why he can never to her, 


her forgiveness 


“There is nothing to forgive,” says Lotus 
Flower. Then, after seeing her little son safe 
in the American wife’s arms, she goes down 


to the rocks at the foot of the garden and casts 
herself into the waiting ocean, in payment for 
its gifts. 

The 
is preserved in the acting of Anna May Wong, 
dainty Chinese girl who plays Lotus Flower 


delicacy of the story and color effects 


exquisitely. (Community use, possibly some 


church use) (Adult) 


A BLIND BARGAIN (Goldwyn) 

Lon Chaney is unquestionably a fine charac- 
But why 
we have to watch him in such grotesque mum- 


ter actor, and an artist at make-up. 


mysteries. 
ape-man_ is 


one of the movie 
that his 


convincing 


mery is great 


Granted picture of the 


and pathetic, evidently the result 
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of faithful study. But after all, we go to the 
movies for entertainment. To be entertained, 
we must in some measure be pleased—and there 
is not one pleasant thing about this picture. 

A famous surgeon with a mania for surgicat 
experience that will prolong human Ife, takes 
every opportunity to perform gruesome opera- 
tions on apes and such humans as he can per- 
suade to his purpose. Not having been able, 
naturally, to obtain any but inferior subjects, 
he has been unsuccessful in his results, and his 
house is filled with pitiful creatures, victims 
of his mad scientific gropings. 

’ The blind bargain is sealed when the doctor 
chances upon a boy whose mother is ill and in 
desperate need of help. In return for the doc- 
tor’s services, he agrees to become the sub- 
ject of an experimental operation “in the inter- 
ests of science.” Of course the thing doesn’t 
go through, for at the last possible moment, 
the doctor is killed by one of his former vic- 
tims, but we are spared no detail and no item 
of suspense. 

Mr. Chaney plays both the surgeon and the 
ape-man, and if there is any choice at all 
between the two, we choose the ape. Ray- 
mond McKee is the near sacrifice to science, 
Fontaine LaRue plays the doctor’s wife, and 
Jacqueline Logan the girl in the case. If you 
must see this yourself, don’t take the children. 
(No use) 


MAD LOVE (Goldwyn) 


One of Pola Negri’s German 
pursued her to this country, and been released 
ahead of her first American-made film, for 
which we have all been waiting. Certainly 
it adds little to her fame as an emotional act- 


pictures has 


ress. It is a somber thing, and runs true to 
German type with a tragedy-soaked ending. 
The story concerns André Lavalle, an archi- 
tect, who has fallen in love with a notorious 
Parisienne, Liane de Surville. While she pre- 
tends great love for him, she carries on an 
affair with Bertaut, his employer. André finds 
them in each other’s arms, and the shock drives 
him insane. Then from the provinces comes 
Pierre Chabot, to look after his unfortunate 
cousin, André. On his first night in Paris, a 
friend carries him off to the Odeon, to meet 
the reigning beauties, Fifi, and Liane. He 
meets Fifi first, mistakes her for Liane, and 
publicly denounces her, while the real Liane 
listens, enjoys the scene, and marks the inno- 
cent Pierre for a new conquest. He succumbs 
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to her charms at once (less than two minutes 
by the clock), and Bertaut now takes his tury 
at being deceived. Pierre, after some mental 
struggling over the fact that he is really ep. 
gaged to André’s Liane, and 
takes her on a honeymoon, whither the fyrj- 
ous Bertaut He explains to Pierre 
who Liane is, and her responsibility for Ap- 
dré’s condition, whereupon the horrified bride- 
groom leaves her and rushes gloomily off to 
the country. Almost immediately he rushes 


sister, marries 


follows. 


back again. A great fete is being given, and 
as he searches through the crowds for Liane, 
the insane lover appears. Into an emotional 
reconcilation stalks, and 
with a good deal of grinning and eye-rolling, 
strangles the faithless Liane. 


scene, the madman 


This is not a notable picture, not even an 
interesting picture. It is frequently over acted 
and the unrelieved tragedy will hardly appeal 
to the “Trifling 
Women” presen- 
tation of the same type of story. (Theatrical 
only) (Adult) 


general American public. 


was a much more effective 


THE WHITE FLOWER (Paramount 


Outside of the fact that this picture has real 
Hawaiian settings, it has little to recommend it, 
and we honestly doubt whether even this is 
much of a recommendation. It is possible to 


excellent Hawaiian backgrounds in 
Amer- 


ican falling in love under the spell of the trop- 


get such 


California. It is the usual story—an 
ics, with a dark gentleman hovering jealously 
near. Betty Compson is starred. (Theatrical 


only) (Adult) 


THE SECRETS OF PARIS (Whitman Bennett 

Production) 

Not really as hectic as the title would indi- 
cate. Only mildly interesting light opera ma- 
terial, having to do with the search of a king 
for his lost sweetheart, and a mother for her son, 
—Paris being the logical place to look for miss- 
ing persons. The search ends in a thieves’ den. 
The mother finds her son dying from a knife 
wound, and the king, after some lively fight- 
ing and a narrow escape from drowning, finds 
the daughter of his long dead sweetheart. After 
which the story winds up in an orgy of crowns 
and The makes no strenuous 
demands on any of the players. In the cast are 
two old stage favorites—Effie Shannon and 
Rose Coghlan, as Cody, who 
plays the king very casually, Gladys Hulette, 


ermine. story 


well as Lew 
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Barney Sherry. 


William Collier, Jr., and J. 
(Theatrical only) (Adult.) 
THORNS AND ORANGE BLOSSOMS 
(Preferred Pictures) 

A Bertha M. Clay opus that comes to the 
A Span- 
ish singer, an American, one kiss—Americans 


screen with the title intact at least. 


abroad are always so simple-minded; and his 
friend warned him, too! Rosita refuses to be 
a cast off, follows our hero home, and makes 
a scene. 


duces a revolver, and in the scuffle ensuing, 


In her excitable Latin way she pro- 


she gets shot, and he gets five years in prison 
Learning that he has a wife and child, she re- 
tracts the false statements made at the 
trial. He is pardoned, and Rosita goes back to 
her singing “with a smile on her lips and a 
tear at her heart.” This part is very sad. 
Aside from its utter commonplaceness, and 
the futility of the story, there is nothing the 
matter with this 
plays the young man with the low intelligence 
quotient. Estelle Taylor is the fiery senorita, 
and Edith Roberts plays the wife in a blonde 


she 


picture. Kenneth Harlan 


Reviewed 


DECEMBER 


One Exciting Night (D. W. Griffith)—The 
mystery story de luxe! (Theatrical, some com- 
munity use.) (Adult.) 

Oliver Twist (First National)—A splendid 
combination of Dickens and Jackie Coogan. 
(Church, school, community use.) (High School.) 

The Old Homestead (Paramount)—Top- 
notch melodrama. (Church, school, community 
use.) (Family.) 

The Man Who Saw Tomorrow (Paramount) 
—Bad psychology, but good acting. Thomas 
Meighan. (Theatrical only.) ( Adult.) 

The Man Who Played God (Distinctive Pic- 
tures)—The admirable George Arliss indiffer- 
ently directed. (Some church and community 
use.) (Family.) 

The Headless Horseman (Hodkinson)—Will 
Rogers usually insures a picture. (Church, 
school, community use.) (Family.) 

The County Fair (Maurice Tourneur Pro- 
duction) —Simple and charming. (Church, 
school, community use.) (Family.) 

Romance and Arabella (Selznick)—Constance 
Talmadge in clever comedy. (Church, commu- 
nity use.) (Family.) 

The Kentucky Derby (Universal)—Hack- 
neyed but enjoyable. (Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 

East Is West (First National)—Constance 
Talmadge plays a Chinese girl. (Theatrical 
only.) (Adult.) 
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wig by way of (Theatrical only) 


(Adult) 
ADAM AND EVA (Paramount) 
On the stage this was a sprightly comedy 


contrast. 


about a young fellow who stepped into the 
idle, household of a millionaire, 
and “business-managed” it on to a _ practical 
working basis. On the screen it becomes just 
Marion Davies, whose dra- 
matic ability has suffered a relapse since “When 
Knighthood Was in Flower,” is surrounded by 
an adequate cast and Urban settings, but nei- 
ther of them puts the picture across. 

As so often hanpens in film translations, the 
emphasis is misplaced. In the stage comedy, 
it fell on young Adam Smith and his demon- 
of G. K. Chesterton’s hypothesis that 
a man can go “down the chimney of any house 
at random, and get on as well as possible with 
In the picture Adam is 
evil, and Eva and her 
spending ability are played up heavily. As is 
usual with this star, there is a dazzling accom- 


(The- 


discontented 


another picture. 


stration 


the people inside.” 


merely a necessary 


paniment of gowns, jewels, and scenery. 
atrical only) (Adult) 


Previously 


One Wonderful Night (Universal)—Fairly 
good melodrama. (Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 

The Woman Who Fooled Herself (Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors)—An exotic narrative, well 
cast and convincing. (Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 

The Hands of Nara (Metro)—Little worthy 
of comment. (Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 

Skin Deep (First National)—Milton Sills and 
Florence Vidor in an interesting crook story. 
(Theatrical only.) (High School.) 


JANUARY 


Broken Chains (Goldwyn)—This story won 
the Chicago Daily News ten thousand dollar 
prize. The others must have been terrible! 
(Some community use.) (Adult.) 

The Flirt (Universal-Jewel)—A thoroughly 
splendid adaptation of Tarkington’s story. 
(Church, community, school use.) (High School.) 

Back Home and Broke (Paramount)—An ex- 
cellent team—George Ade and Thomas 
Meighan. (Church, community, school use.) 
(Family.) 

Trifling Women (Metro)—Ingram’s excellent 
direction makes this a good picture. (Theatrical, 
only.) (Adult.) 

Lorna Doone (Maurice 
tion)—Excellent. (Church, 
use.) (High School.) 

Tess of the Storm Country (United Artists) 
—Mary Pickford marks time. (Theatrical only.) 
(High School.) 


Produc- 
school 


Tourneur 
community, 
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(Paramount) — Tarkington, again 


Clarence ) 
(Community use.) (High 


delightfully pictured. 
School.) 

The Impossible Mrs. Bellew (Paramount)— 
Luxury; beautiful clothes; Gloria Swanson. 
(Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 

Making a Man (Paramount)—A_ westerner 
reforms in the east! Peter B. WKyne story. 
(Some community use.) (Family.) ; 

Shadows (Preferred Pictures)—The finest 
thing Lon Chaney has done. (Some community 
use.) (Adult.) 

Enter Madame (Metro)—Rather a dull copy 
of a brilliant original. (Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 

Rich Men’s Wives (Gasnier Production)— 


Poor. (No use.) 

Kick In (Paramount)—Good crook melo- 
drama. (Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 

The Streets of New York (Arrow)—Not 


good, but not dreadful, as pictures go. (Theat- 
rical only.) (Adult.) 

All Night (Paramount)—Entertaining. (T/ie- 
atrical only.) (Adult.) 

A Tailor Made Man (United Artists)—Not 
the old Charles Ray. (Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 

If I Were Queen (Robertson-Cole)—Ethel 
Clayton convinces in an unconvincing story. 
(Theatrical only.) (Adults.) 

Sherlock Holmes (Goldwyn)—One of the 
year’s best. (Community use.) (Family.) 

West of Chicago (Fox)—Pretty far 
(Theatrical only.) (Family.) 

The Masquerader (First National)—Slow, 
but interesting. (Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 

The Haunted House and The Electric House 
(Keaton, First National)—Good fun. (Any 
use.) 

Moonshine Valley (Fox)—William Farnum 
“flops.” (No use.) 

Do and Dare (Fox)—Typical Tom Mix pic- 
ture. (Community use.) (Family.) 

Brothers Under the Skin (Goldwyn)—Hu- 
man—therefore enjoyable. (Community use.) 
(Family.) 

The One Man Trail (Fox)—Charles Jones 
stars. (Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 


FEBRUARY 


Fury (First National)—Richard Barthelmess 
holds his own. (Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 

Peg o’ My Heart (Paramount)—Cinderella, 
mighty attractive in modern dress. (Community 
use.) (Family.) 

Java Head (Paramount)—A fairly good 
screening of a Hergesheimer novel. (Theatrical 
only.) (Adult.) 

The Voice from the Minaret (First National) 
—Very poky. (Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 

The Counter Jumpers (Vitagraph)—Larry 
Semon remains cheerful under trying circum- 
stances. (Community use.) (Family.) 

Captain Fly-by-Night (Film Booking Offices) 
—Mildly interesting Spanish drama with a his- 
1. flavor. (Community, school use.) (Fam- 
ily. 

The Flaming Hour 


west. 


(Universal) —Mediocre 


entertainment. (Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 
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The Young Rajah (Paramount)—Tiresome 
and improbable. (Theatrical only.) (Family.) 

The Pride of Palomar (Paramount)—Care. 
fully done but not impressive. (Theatrical only.) 
(Adult.) 

Bulldog Drummond (Hodkinson)—Highly 
entertaining mystery. (Theatrical only.) ( Adult.) 

What’s Wrong with the Women? (Equity)— 
Effective domestic drama. (Theatrical only.) 
(Adult.) 

The Count of Monte Cristo (Fox)—Ahbove 
the average. (Community use.) (Family.) 

The Romance of the Dells (Scenic Romances, 
Inc.}\—New and delightful scenic pictures, 
(Church, community, school use.) (Family.) 


MARCH 


Robin Hood (United Artists)—Fine in every 
sense of the word. (Any use.) 

The Hottentot (First National)—Good farce. 
(Community use.) (Family.) 

Doctor Jack (Pathé)—Harold Lloyd joins 
the medical profession with great success. 
(Community, church, possibly some school use.) 
( Family.) 

My American Wife (Paramount)—Enter- 
taining. (Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 

The Dangerous Age (First National)—Very 
good domestic drama. (Community use.) (Adult.) 

Ebb Tide (Paramount)—Fair entertainment. 
(Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 

Mighty Lak a Rose (First National)—Very 
fair melodrama. (Community, some church use.) 
(Family.) 

Racing Hearts (Paramount)—Light and en- 
tertaining. (Church, community use.) (Family,) 

Under Two Flags (Universal)—lInteresting 
and colorful. (Theatrical only.) (Adult.) 

Dark Secrets (Paramount)—Inane. (No use.) 

The Frozen North and The Balloonatic 
(Keaton, First National)—Good fun, as usual 
(Community use.) (Family.) 


_Rob-Em-Good (Hunt Stromberg Produc- 
tion)—Inane parody of “Robin Hood.” (Com- 
munity use possibly.) (Adult.) 


Production Notes 


George Arliss is to screen his famous charac- 
ter the Rajah of Ruhk, in a film version of 
William f play, “The Green 
Goddess,” for Distinctive Pictures. 

There is a dismal rumor to the effect that 
Charlie Chaplin will not be seen again on the 
screen, at least for a long time, as he inclines 
to the directorial end of picture-making. His 
first attempt at serious directing is “Public 
Opinion,” in which Edna Purviance is starred. 

Anita Stewart will make four pictures for 
Cosmopolitan in the next year, the first of 
which will be “The Love Piker.” 

Preferred Pictures is forming 


Archer’s famous 


a permanent 
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stock company, which at present includes Ken- 
neth Harlan and Gaston Glass, and directors 
Gasnier, Schertzinger, and Forman. 

First National announcements include Rich- 
ard Barthelmess’ next picture, “The Fighting 
Blade” by Beulah Marie Dix, “Terwilliger,” 
directed by Frank 
“Sands of Time,” Norma Talmadge’s next pic- 
ture, “Ashes of Vengeance,” by H. B. Somer- 


3orzage, to be released as 


ville, Constance Talmadge’s new picture, a 
story of France in the Napoleonic period, and 
Edwin Carewe’s production of “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” now being filmed. 

New Paramount productions include a 
George Melford picture, “You Can’t Fool Your 
Wife,” Dorothy Dalton in a story by Conrad 
“The 


Rustle of Silk,” a George Fitzmaurice produc- 


Bercovici, “The Law of the Lawless,” 


tion, Agnes Ayres in “Contraband,” by Clar- 
ence Buddington Kelland, Gloria Swanson in 
“Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife,” a William DeMille 
production, “Only by A. E 
Thomas, and Jack Holt in “The Tiger’s Claw” 


Thirty-eight,” 


by Jack Cunningham. 

Goldwyn announces that Tod Browning and 
Emmett J. Flynn have resigned contracts as 
directors. Another item of interest is that 
Cosmopolitan Productions will release its pic- 
tures through the Goldwyn distributing organ 
ization, Goldwyn productions which are 
planned or in production, include Hall Caine’s 
“The Master of Man,” Balzac’s “The Magi 
mom ©6=—6 Kapek’s. “R. U. R.,” “What Shall It 
Profit,” by George D. Baker, and “Red Lights,” 
an adaptation of a stage play. 

Mary Pickford, according to the latest news, 
has definitely abandoned the idea of producing 
“Faust.” 
on a story of old Spain, to be prepared for the 
screen by Edward Knobloch, and directed by 
Ernest Lubitsch. 

Metro will film “The Shooting of Dan Me 
grew.” 


Instead, she will begin work at once 


Universal releases up to September include 
stories by such authors as Owen Wister, James 
Oliver Curwood, Gelett 
Ryley Cooper, and Gerald Beaumont. 


Burgess, Courtney 
Preferred Pictures is to produce all of Har- 
old Bell Wright’s work. 
“The Man Next Door,” by Emerson Hougn, 
will be produced by Vitagraph, with Alice Cal 
houn and James Morrison. 
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~ U. C. SERVICE 


° - 
Good Films and Projectors 
STANDARD MOTION PICTURES 
For Churches, Schools and All Non=Theatrical 
Institutions 
Wells & Douglass 
1108 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Graphoscope Service Company 
130 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Motion Picture Exhibition Company 
Proctor Theatre Building, Newark, N. J. 
Scientific & Cinema Supply Company 
1004 Hye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
Edwin J, Wyatt 
618 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md 
Graphoscope Service Company 
933 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
William F. Kelley Company 
1818 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Non-Theatrical Motion Picture Service 
201 Joseph Mack Building, Detroit, Mich. 
International Church Film mpany 
861 Reibold Building, Dayton, Ohio 
Pilgrim Photoplay Exchange 
736 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II] 
James A. Keeny 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Francis D. White 
306 Film Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn 
Graphoscope Service Company 
314 South 13th Street, Omaha, Neb. 
Church Film Service 
1822 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
David F. Parker 
1913 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 
Graphoscope Service Company 
1924 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 
Independent Film Exchange 
177 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 
Standard Motion Picture Service 
917 South Olive Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Educational Project-O Film Company 
218 American Bank Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


UNITED CINEMA COMPANY, INC. 
130 West 46th Street New York, N. Y. 











Attention FREE  Altetion 





Are you interested in securing a 
motion picture projector for your use 
in your School, Church, Y. M. C. A. 
Rooms, Homes, Community Center, 
and elsewhere, absolutely free of 
charge, so that you may have the bene- 
fit of motion pictures? 


I will install a well known projector 
and keep same in good condition abso- 
lutely free of charge to you, and can 
furnish you with the best and latest 
films as often as you desire. 


For further information 
write or call in person. 


M. FELDSTEIN 


804 So. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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The Educational Screen 


Among the Producers 


(This department belongs to the commercial companies whose activi- 
ties have a real and important bearing on progress in the visual field. 

Within our space limitations we shall reprint each month, from data 
supplied by these companies, such material as seems to offer most infor- 
mational and news value to our readers. 

We invite all serious producers in this field to send us their literature 


regularly.—Editor.) 


Charles Ray in “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish” 

In the production of “The Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” work on which is under way 
Charles Ray has undertaken the most ambitious 
picturization ever attempted of an American his- 
torical subject. This is the third poem which Mr. 
Ray has adapted for screen use, Riley’s “The Old 
Swimmin’-Hole” having enjoyed a great popular 
success and his “The Girl. I Loved,” being one 
of the outstanding attractions of the present sea- 
son. 

For many months the research department of 
Mr. Ray’s organization, reinforced by a number 
of special experts, devoted the entire time to a 
painstaking study of the history and traditions of 
the Mayflower adventure. An exact replica of 
the craft which brought the Pilgrim Fathers té 
American shores—except that the representation 
is of steel construction, has been erected in the 
Ray studios. 


now 





In existence at this time are only four accepted 
designs of the original Mayflower. One, made 
by Admiral Paris and Captain Collins from the 
meager information which they were able to as- 
semble, is in the National Museum in Washington, 
another in the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
and a third in the possession of the Plymouth 
Society of Boston. The fourth, a representation 
in silver, is owned by the heirs of Walter Hines 
Page, late Ambassador to the Court of St. James, 
having been presented to him with the freedom 
of the city of Plymouth, England, a few years ago. 

Fortunately, these few designs agree even to 
the less important details of construction, so that 
the Mayflower to be shown in the picture may be 
accepted as absolutely faithful to the original. 
This replica was formally christened by Priscilla 
Alden Evans, a descendant of John and Priscilla 
Mullens Alden, on Forefathers Day, in December 
last, when the California Chapter of Mayflower 
Descendants held its annual convention on the 
deck of the vessel. 


The committee of teachers of the Los Angeles 
High School recently requested and received an 
In the 
course of their visit the teachers learned of the 


opportunity to inspect the studio vessel. 


discovery by the Ray research staff of certain 
facts which were not generally recorded in the 
textbooks, but which are of deep historical in- 
terest. In London archives it was found that in 
addition to the passengers on the original May- 
flower the crew of twenty-five that manned the 
vessel was composed largely of buccaneers and 
private adventurers. Most of them and many of 
the “extra” passengers were actually criminals 
recruited from English prisons, where many a 
merchant ship of the time was wont to gather up 
her men. 

Recognizing the educational value which the 
completed picture is destined to have, the Los 
Angeles teachers warmly congratulated Mr. Ray 
and his associates and expressed impatience for 
“The Courtship’s” release for use in the schools. 
Similar expressions have been received from edu- 
in other parts of the country, the Los 
Angeles Congregational Ministers Union has 
voted resolutions of endorsement, and such or- 
ganizations as the Alden Kindred, the Mayflower 
Descendants, and the Sons and Daughters of the 
American Revolution are manifesting deep interest 


cators 


in the project. 

Of his purpose in filming “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish,” Charles Ray says: “I first began 
to give serious thought to something like this 
when the big foreign pictures, based upon Euro- 
pean history, began to come to this country. The 
spirit shown was American lines of 
thought, and technically the pictures were inferior 
to American Yet they caught the 
imagination of Americans and drew a large pat- 


alien to 
standards. 


ronage. 

“After much thought I concluded that this was 
because they represented something more than 
mere entertainment. They had in each case 4 
great underlying idea that might be summed up 
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$15.9 Order Quick $15. 


A Standard Victor Stereopticon, with 
MAZDA ILLUMINATION. Brand 
New—Get yours quick at $15.50. 
Bargains in good used 
Motion Picture Projectors 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 


Dept. 210 
109 North Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





oMINUSA® 


Portable Screens 





INSURE HEALTHY EYES 


Samples and literature upon request 


MINUSA CINE SCREEN CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














in the word, ‘tradition.’ This gives them a reality 
that realism so often tries vainly to copy. 

“It was while the matter was turning over in 
my mind that my sister suggested ‘The Courtship 
That sub- 
ject led me straight into an American tradition of 


of Miles Standish’ as a theme for me. 


the finest sort, for the recital of the first American 
love story could not be made on the screen with- 


out a much larger background, the great ad- 
venture of the Pilgrim Fathers and all that it 
signified. 


“There will be an immense satisfaction to me 
in playing a real character, not the puppet o1 
some author’s invention. In one case an actor 
does an impersonation merely; in the other, if he 
steeps himself in the subject, he may live in his 
imagination the actual life of the figure he por- 
trays. It seems hardly possible to doubt that the 
public will have a much deeper interest in char- 
acters passing before them that they know went 
through the episodes unfolded before their eyes 
than in any set of figures moving through scenes 


that are altogether fictional.” 


Moving Picture Industry Uses Ocean Liner 
as Locale 

“A High Seas Honeymoon,” the latest achieve- 
ment of a Canadian-born moving-picture director, 
brings Canada and Canadians into the limelight. 

Henry McRae, president of the Oriental Cinema 
Association Uni- 
versal Films of California, striking 
tribute to Mr. E. W. Beatty, president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, from Hong Kong, while 
en route to the Court of Siam where Mr. McRae 
It reads as fol- 


and formerly, director of the 


writes a 


will film the romantic kingdom. 
lows: 
“I wish to inform you that on the way from 
Vancouver to Hong Kong, on the good ship, 
‘Empress of Australia,’ I made a moving pic- 


ture embracing every important and attractive 


feature of the ship from the bridge to the 
propellor shaft. 
“Almost 


active part in the picture and thoroughly en- 


every passenger on board took an 
joyed the experience and although the weather, 
as must be expected this time of the year, was 
very much against us, and we enjoyed the novel 
experience of sailing through a ninety-five-mile- 
an-hour gale , the interest of the passengers in 
making the picture a success, seemed to make 
When we 
the dining salon the 
Shanghai, everybody 
The fact that it was 
produced, developed, printed and shown on the 
of the 
opinion that this is the first time in the history 
of navigation that such a notable achievement 


them forget all about the weather. 
projected the picture in 
night before arriving at 
seemed delighted with it. 
made it interesting. I am 


ship, very 


has been successfully accomplished. 

“IT am sure you will appreciate the picture 
when you see it, and as soon as we have an- 
other print, I will send it to Montreal for your 
approval. 

“I wish also to express my great appreciation 
of the proficiency, courtesy and keen considera- 
tion of the officials of your organization. in your 
board 
My only regret 


offices at Los Angeles, Vancouver, on 
ship and here in Hong Kong. 
and that of the people who are traveling with 
me, is that your service does not extend to Siam, 
where I am going to make a picture of the 
King and the attractive features of his king- 
dom.” 

Mr. McRae is enthusiastic concerning Canada’s 
He is now 


casting about for a girl of the Dorothy Phillip’s 


future in the moving picture world. 


type, to star in “Policing the Plains.” 
“Siguahara of Siam” is the title of the movie 


which will be filmed at the request of the .King 








AMONG THE PRODUCERS The Educational Scream 





Exclusive Distribution Rights Contract and Brand 
New Positive Prints Available 


ERS ORD. OIG GES 


in the three premiere juvenile wholesome productions for the 
states of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, and Southern 
Idaho. Also California, Arizona, Nevada, and Washington, Ore- 
gon, Montana, Alaska and Northern Idaho. 


Little Red Riding Hood - 


Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 


For bookings also write. 


804 South Wabash Avenue 





Cinderella and The Magic Slipper ° . ‘ 


Write for particulars and territory 
No percentage propositions considered 


We will refer same to territorial 


Wholesome Educational Films Company 


5 Reels 
4 Reels 
5 Reels 


distributor. 


Chicago, Illinois 








The 


cus- 


of Siam during Mr. McRae’s oriental tour. 
director, in this case, intends to weave the 
toms, laws, industrial and social conditions of this 
miniature dynasty into a picture of educational 
and recreational interest. Night pictures by 
radium flares, showing an alligator hunt by the 
famous “Alex” of Siam, will be features of this 
film. 

Mr. McRae is carrying a complete outfit with 
him and a staff of five assistants. 


Across the Pacific With a Zenith Projector 

Enjoying motion pictures, at the school, church, 
club or theatre, is an almost daily experience with 
a large number of folks. It would be tedious 
indeed for a majority of us to go through the 
days and weeks without this favorite form 
relaxation and constructive entertainment. 
ever, arrangements are rapidly 
various ways so that this enjoyment need not be 
missed even by travelers while on their journeys. 
Railroad and steamship companies are not slow 
in recognizing the advantage and desirability of 
providing this favorite form of recreation for their 
patrons. 

The Pacific Steamship Company is one of those 
operating many palatial liners which recognizes 


of 
How- 
in 


being made 


this demand. On January 2nd of this year, the 
President McKinley departed from 
Seattle equipped with a Zenith projector and ten 
complete film programs for the entertainment of 
the voyage across the 
The film programs were provided 
by the Cosmopolitan Film Exchange, Seattle, the 
enterprising energetic of the 
Zenith in that territory. 

The President McKinley returned to Seattle of 
February 22nd, covered approximately 
30,000 miles. Needless to say that many shows 
were given during the voyage to appreciative pas 
Mr. D. C. Millward, of the Cosmopolie 
Film Exchange, together with an officer of 
the steamship company, made immediate inspection 
of the Zenith and found everything in good ordef. 
It is reported that the officers of the steamship 
so delighted with the performance 
of the Zenith projector, as well as with the gem 
the that it has bees 
decided to install Zeniths on all their other large 


steamship 


its many passengers on 


Pacific ocean. 


and distributors 


having 


sengers. 
tan 


company were 


eral success of enterprise, 
in port. 
templating crossing the wide expanse of the Pa 
cific need not fear that they will be deprived of 
the diversion and education afforded by cleat 
motion pictures. 


vessels as they arrive 


Thus those con 





